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FORGED 
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SILVER 

KEYS 


LaMonte  gives  you  drop  forged  nickel  sil¬ 
ver  keys.. .yet  it*s  the  lowest  price  French 
clarinet  on  the  market!  LaMonte’s  profes¬ 
sional  key  mechanism  assures  you  long, 
trouble-free  service.  LaMonte’s  intona¬ 
tion,  blowing  ease  and  tone  quality  make 
better  players.  Ask  your  dealer  for  trial... 
or  write  for  free  LaMonte  literature  today. 


No.  3000— Ebonite 
17/6  Boehm  System 


No.  3003- 
AII  OreoaditUWood, 
17/6  Boehm  System 


Complete  Outfit 


Complete  Outfit 


Sole  dittributOTB  to  authorized  dealerz: 


Buegeleisen  £  Jacobson..&c. 

5-7-9  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada;  720  Bathurst  St.,  Toronto  4,  Ont. 


LAMONTE  IS  A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  MARTIN  FRERES 


I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  t 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  tops  \ 
in  the  field  of  Music  magazines.  | 

Having  had  the  opportunity  of 
being  in  your  warm-up  room  sev¬ 
eral  times  at  the  State  Contest  in 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  I  realize  that  you 
had  a  great  deal  more  than  any 
other  band  director  at  the  state  con¬ 
test.  With  you  at  the  head  of  THE  $ 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  I  know  that  I 
the  magazine  will  always  remain  I 
tops. 

I  wish  you  continued  success  in 
this  endeavor.  I  am, 

MaskoHy  yeart, 

LaVara  Saadart, 

Ckalratea 

IMIanis  Arods  Sckaal  Bead  A$$aclatla» 

I  Moriea,  llliaots 

I  - 

i  From  now  on,  a  subscription  to 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will  be 
required  of  students  in  our  Ad¬ 
vanced  Materials  and  Methods 
course. 

Please  send  the  bundle  to  me  per- 
I  sonally.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
using  the  magazine  not  only  for  the 
'  value  of  the  clinics,  but  to  give  our 
I  students  an  overall  view  of  music 
situations  throughout  the  country. 
Slaearalv, 

Daa  H.  Hoaae 

I  AuMoat  Olractar  at  Boadt 

Oapoaw  UalvargHy 

I  Braaacostla,  ladloae 

— 

I  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  your 
I  magazine.  I  And  it  both  helpful  and 
entertaining  and  usually  read  it 
i  from  cover  to  cover  on  the  day  that 
I  receive  it.  Thank  you  for  both  the  | 
pleasure  and  beneAt  I  have  received  | 
I  from  it.  ^ 

Slacaraly  yaar$,  I 

Joarai  S.  Caalaa  I 

Bead  OIrpcter  t 

Wavarty  CamataaHy  Unit  Sekad  - 
I  Waaarty,  IMIaalt  | 

I  - 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  sending  ^ 
me  the  two  issues  of  THE  SCHOOL  ff 
MUSICIAN  to  look  over.  I  was  very 
pleased  with  their  contents. 

Enclosed  you  will  And  a  check  r 
for  two  dollars  for  a  one  year  sub-  ' 
scription.  As  I  am  teaching  at  the  - 
West  Baden  Springs  High  School  ; 

I  this  year,  please  send  my  issues  di-  i 
'  rect  to  the  school  in  care  of  me.  ^ 

Otta  K.  Hardy 
Olractar  of  Music 
West  Badaa  Sprlays  Hlak  Sekad 
Watt  Badaa  Sprlaya,  ladiaaa  i 

!  -  i  ^ 

Please  And  enclosed  a  check 

amounting  to  $2.00  in  payment  for  | 
1  year  subscription  to  your  magazine  ~ 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  I  have  ' 
found  this  magazine  to  be  very  worth¬ 
while  for  the  school  band  director 
and  teacher.  i 

Good  luck  in  this  Ane  publication!  ^ 

t.  Jaa  Lao.  DIraeior 
Sal  Rots  Laba  Baad 
Sal  Mata  State  Collar 
Alplaa,  Total 
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DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO.  | 

1243  So.  Wobock  Chicago  S  | 


— popular  orchestra 
loa  dor— says: 

"Best  baton  I 
ave  ever  used' 


Aetpn  E.  OsiUng  of  Endieott,  New  York 

"Our  community  may  justly  fool  proud  of  Mr.  Oitling,  for  he  has  given  to  its  youth 
not  only  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  music  but  an  intangible  part  of  his  personality 
which  he  has  succeeded  in  transferring  to  his  students.  This  the  ideal  that  few  teachers 
ever  achieve  to  the  extent  that  he  has,"  state  the  citizens  of  Endieott,  New  York,  where 
he  has  been  the  High  School  Band  Director  for  twenty-six  years.  During  his  years  of  service 
he  has  instructed  over  1000  students  in  connection  with  some  school  musical  organization. 

His  educational  and  professional  experience  has  been  wide  and  colorful.  He  graduated 
from  Ithaca  College  in  1927  and  later  returned  for  three  summers  of  graduate  study.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  graduation,  he  played  trombone  and  baritone  for  several  summers  with  the 
famous  Conway  Band  which  at  that  time  ranked  with  the  Sousa  and  Pryor  Bands.  When 
Mr.  Ostling  went  to  Endieott,  he  was  the  cities  only  instrumental  instructor.  As  such,  he 
was  teacher,  director  and  advisor  for  all  students  who  wished  to  study  instrumental  music 
His  was  a  full  schedule. 

He  has  served  as  adjudicator  for  many  state  music  contests,  chairman  of  the  Grading 
Committee  for  the  percussion  section  of  the  New  York  State  Officiql  contest  manual,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Rudimental  Drummers.  Forty- 
one  publications  bear  his  name.  Two  of  these  received  special  recognition  recently— 
"Parading  The  Brasses"  being  played  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Band,  and  "Brass  Pagentry"  by 
the  Band  of  America. 

In  spite  of  his  many  years  of  service,  he  has  maintained  a  youthful  vitality.  Prevelant 
as  much  as  ever  are  his  keen  sense  of  humor,  extremely  retentive  memory,  satisfaction  wHk 
only  the  best,  the  firm  control  that  the  situation  dictates,  yet  the  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  friend— ond  perhaps  above  all,  professional  modesty.  These  are  the  traits  that 
characterize  the  man  who  has  served  as  an  inspiration  and  model  for  Endieott,  New  York's 
youth  for  26  years.  The  Staff  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  proud  indeed  to  present 
Acton  E.  Ostling  os  a  man  who  is  truly  "Making  America  Musical." 


Swies  o  "Kief  DovM". 
See  why  moro  bond  ond 
orchestra  leaders  ese 
It  thorn  any  other  bo- 
tom.  Exelosive  < 
feather  IBie  weifht  « 
lets  you  eoodoct  for  w 
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iuf.  Micromotor-  ^ 
exact  toper  bol- 
once  mohes  it 
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Novembs 


Another  Ostwald  “FIRST”— the  Lafayette  band  coat— one  coat  can  he 
worn  seven  different  ways;  as  a  smart  conservative  style  for  concert  audi¬ 
torium;  as  a  dressy  uniform  for  the  same  hand  on  parade  or  football  field. 


Phone  or  write  for  “Fund  Raising  Ideas”  booklet  ( free ) .  Your  local  Ostwald 
representative  will  help  you  select  styles,  fabrics,  colors,  etc. 
Ostwald  gives  custom  tailoring  attention  to  every  detail  of  your  order.  * 
Delivery  promises  are  dependable  and  confirmed  in  writing. 


INC. 


OSTWALD  BUILDING,  STATEN  ISLAND  1,  N.  Y. 


FIRST  IN  QUALITY 


FIRST  IN  STYLE 


The  Lafayette 
is  an  exclusive  style 
creation  of 

“Uniforms  by  Ostwald 
Design  protected. 


For  other  modem 
uniform  styles,  write 
for  our  C-50  Catalog 
which  features  60 
additional  designs. 
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SMart  Ideas  — 


New  Piano  Device  Makes 
Portability  A  Reality 


The  Roll-Or-Kari  Co.,  Zumbrota, 
Minnesota,  has  just  introduced  a  new 
device  that  makes  the  piano  a  real 
portable  instrument  at  last.  Schools 
and  Colleges  will  welcome  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  new  product.  Now  stu¬ 
dents  may  move  a  piano  from  class¬ 
room  to  classroom  and  even  floor  to 
floor  and  building  to  building  with 
little  effort.  The  device  is  in  two  parts 
as  shown  in  the  photo  above.  Place 
one  truck  at  each  end  of  the  piano, 
fasten  straps,  and  press  foot  lever 
at  each  end  to  raise  the  piano.  The 
handles  fold  out  of  the  way  when  the 
piano  is  in  use.  Two  to  four  people 
can  handle  with  ease  of  effort. 

The  cost  of  the  new  device  that  may 
be  used  for  any  size  upright  or  elec¬ 
tronic  organ  of  spinette  design  is 
$51.50.  When  writing  to  the  Roll-Or- 
Kari  Co.  for  more  information,  be 
sure  to  tell  them  you  read  about  the 
device  in  the  SM. 


New  Getsen  Clarinets — 
Ebonite  or  Wood  Body 


Along  with  announcement  of  new 
models  in  trumpets,  cornets  and 
trombones.  The  Getzen  Company, 
Elkhorn,  Wisconsin,  has  added  two 
deluxe  models  of  clarinets  to  its  line 
of  band  instruments. 

The  clarinets  are  available  in  either 
fine  grenadilla  wood  or  Ebonite.  They 
are  of  the  Bb  Boehm  system  with  17 
keys  and  6  rings.  All  key  work  is 
solid  nickel  silver  to  assure  lasting 
adjustment  and  long  instrument  life. 

The  instruments  are  furnished  with 
a  high  quality  moisture-proof,  scuff- 
resistant  case  with  luxurious  plush 
lining.  Price  for  the  grenadilla  wood 
instrument  with  case  is  $139.50,  in¬ 
cluding  tax.  Price  for  the  Ebonite  in¬ 
strument  is  $118.50,  including  tax.  A 
descriptive  folder  may  be  obtained 


by  writing  the  company.  A  mention 
of  The  SM  would  be  appreciated. 

Norwood  Has  Music  Stand 
With  New  Design  Feature 

A  newly  developed  “collar”  for 
Norward  music  stands  provides  easier 
set-up  than  ever  before. 

The  new  base  lock  collar  prevents 
the  tube  from  sticking,  jamming,  and 
binding,  and  makes  it  possible  to  open 
the  legs  of  the  stand  easily  and  with 
one  hand. 

The  collar  will  be  used  on  all  model 
music  stands,  including  the  new  mod¬ 
el,  15-N.  The  15-N,  a  junior  stand 
constructed  of  strong  steel  and  PER- 
MO-RIVETED,  is  finished  in  gleam¬ 
ing  rust-proof  zinc  chromate.  De¬ 


signed  for  use  from  a  seated  position, 
it  extends  to  48  inches,  folds  to  a 
compact  17  inches.  Other  features  in¬ 
clude  Norwood’s  exclusive  grooved 
desk  ledge,  jam-proof  desk,  non-slip 
tube  lock,  and  improved  automatic 
spring  base  lock. 

The  15-N  stand  is  priced  to  retail 
at  $3.85  each,  and  is  available  from 
all  music  stores. 

I 

"Quick-Steps  To  Marching" 
Excellent  New  Text  Book 

Carl  Fischer,  Inc.  of  New  York  City 
has  announced  the  publication  of  an 
outstanding  new  booklet,  “Quick- 
Steps  to  Marching”,  by  Jack  E.  Ma¬ 
han.  Mr.  Mahan  is  well  known  among 
band  directors  because  of  his  near¬ 
perfect  marching  bands  in  Texas.  In 
his  new  book,  which  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “The  Directors  marching 
assistant”,  he  covers  all  of  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  marching  in  such  a 
way  that  the  high  school  and  college 
student  is  well  versed  before  he 
reaches  the  marching  field  or  street 
parades.  This  book  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
as  a  student  text  book  for  marching. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  75c.  May 
be  ordered  from  your  local  music 
merchant. 


News  From  the  Industry 


L  &  L  Monarch  Marimba 
Sets  New  Pace  In  Design 


Leedy  &  Ludwig’s  new  Monarch 
Marimba,  the  “imperium”  of  mallet 
played  instruments,  and  the  featured 
instrument  is  a  completely  redesigned 
and  improved  line. 

The  new  Monarch  is  richly  -finished 
in  lustrous  black  pearl  and  chrome 
and  designed  musically  for  the  most 
exacting  performance  in  the  school, 
concert,  radio,  stage  and  marimba 
band  fields.  As  with  other  marimbas 
in  the  Leedy  &  Ludwig  line,  the  gen¬ 
uine  British  Honduras  Rosewood  bars 
used  on  the  Monarch  have  been  engi¬ 
neered  to  eliminate  all  discordant 
overtones.  These  bars,  combined  with 
the  perfectly  tuned,  brushed-alumi- 
num  resonators,  respond  to  the  light¬ 
est  tap  or  heaviest  blow  with  the 
same  rich,  organ-like  tone.  The  Mon¬ 
arch’s  range  covers  4  octaves,  C  to  C. 

For  further  information  and  cost  of 
this  beautiful  instrument,  ask  your 
local  music  merchant  or  write  direct 
to  Leedy  &  Ludwig,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


Fibre  Glass  Drum  Beater 
Now  Available  To  Schools 


The  J.  H.  Shuler  Company  of  Han¬ 
over,  Pa.,  has  introduced  a  new  type 
bass  drum  beater  to  the  market.  The 
handle  is  made  of  fibre  glass  which 
they  claim  is  practically  indestruct¬ 
ible.  The  two  ends  are  covered  with 
100%  choice  nylon  wool  which  looks 
and  feels  like  the  best  lambs  wool. 

To  introduce  this  new  product,  the 
Company  is  offering  the  beaters  to 
schools  at  the  special  rate  of  $3.95 
each.  When  ordering  or  writing  for 
more  information,  they  would  appre¬ 
ciate  you  mentioning  the  SM. 


No»#mb*r, 


U.  S.  NAVY  BAND  DRUM  SECTION  (includes  1.  to  r.):  Salvatore  Perrone,  Maurice  Ford, 
J.  Bruce  Younc.  Frank  Ryerson,  Harry  Spalding,  Roy  Peterson  and  Matthias  Hynes. 


SALVATORE  PERRONE,  U.  S.  Navy 
Band  Tympanist  uses  full  set  of  four  "Na¬ 
tional”  Model  Leedy  &  Ludwig  tympani. 


You  can  depend  completely  on  Leedy  &  Ludwig  quality,  design  and 
workmanship  just  as  all  five  of  the  major  U.  S.  Service  bands  do — all 
are  Leedy  &  Ludwig  equipped. 

The  U.  S.  NAVY  BAND  is  100%  Leedy  &  Ludwig  equipped,  both 
for  concert  and  for  marching.  In  addition  to  the  parade  drums  shown, 
their  concert  equipment  includes  a  set  of  four  "National”  Model  tympani. 

See  your  Leedy  &  Ludwig  dealer  for  help  with  your  school  band 
percussion  problems.  Write  today  for  free  catalog.  LEEDY  &  LUDWIG, 
Division  of  C.  G.  Conn  Ltd.,  Department  1103,  Elkhan,  Indiana. 


Writ*  today  lor  your 
copy  of  'MiMOS  ON  OtUtAS."  Espodolly 
pubUshod  for  bondmcMtors  and  sciiool 
drummora , . .  podutd  front  w«*f  to  cov«r 
wHIi  holpfvi  hints  ond  uoluobl*  tips. 
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SCHOOL  BASSES 
AND  CELLOS 


^Hnit/griar^ 


Congratulations  on  the  wonderful 
Silver  Anniversary  issue  just  received 
yesterday!  The  issue  should  be  prized 
highly  by  all  band  men  in  particular 
— by  the  older  men  In  the  field  from 
a  standpoint  of  nostalgic  appeal  and 
historical  interest  and  by  the  newer 
men  in  the  field  because  of  the  clear 
chronological  delineation  of  progress 
and  events  before  they  entered  the 
profession.  The  painstaking  research, 
compilation  of  material  and  the  bril¬ 
liant  job  of  editing  resulted  in  an 
achievement  that  will  be  of  lasting 
importance.  Please  convey  my  con¬ 
gratulations  to  Bob  Shepherd  for  his 
fine  article  which  will  be  quite  re¬ 
vealing  to  the  newer  men  in  the  field. 

0ol«  C.  Horrl* 

S«p*rvisar  Imttrmmfmtal  Music 
Paatlsie  PaMIc  ScfcMlt 
PMstloc.  MIcMfon 


It  is  nothing  unusual  for  me  to 
read  the  issues  of  THE  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  from  cover  to  cover.  I  have 
been  doing  so  for  twenty-five  years, 
including  the  very  first  issue.  I  have 
all  the  back  issues  bound  and  often 
refer  to  them.  However,  I  have  read 
the  October  1953,  Silver  Anniversary 
issue,  even  more  closely,  and  such 
articles  as  your  “The  Very  First  Is¬ 
sue”  and  Bob  Shepherd’s  “The  Pass¬ 
ing  Parade”  have  brought  back  to  me 
a  flood  of  nostalgic  memories.  After 
all,  I  was  in  on  the  party  in  the  early 
years  and  worked  with  such  pioneers 
as  your  Father,  Joe  Maddy,  Dr  A.  A. 
Harding,  Bill  Revelli,  Ray  Dvorak 
and  many  others.  I  attended  the  early 
clinics  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  I  was  a  member  of  your  Father's 
Board  of  Directors  in  the  National 
School  Band  Directors  Association. 

We  are  happy  to  be  included  in  the 
Silver  Anniversary  issue  on  the  lower 
left  corner  of  page  19  and  also  on 
page  31  for  we  are  proud  to  be  num¬ 
bered  in  the  company  of  the  great 
men  and  women  who  wrought  mira¬ 
cles  in  the  early  school  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  movement  as  well  as  in  the 
development  of  the  great  magazine 
which  you  publish.  However  even  if 
we  had  not  been  mentioned  in  this 
issue  at  all,  we  should  still  have 
treasured  it  for  its  vivid  and  inform¬ 
ative  picture  of  the  years  of  early 
struggles  in  our  field  and  for  its  trib¬ 
ute  to  many  of  my  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  earlier  years  of  our 
effort.  We  always  bind  and  preserve 
our  copies  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  but  this  time  we  are  also  past¬ 
ing  great  quantities  of  the  Silver  An¬ 
niversary  issue  in  our  band  scrap 
book  for  preservation  there  too.  We 
hope  that  future  generations  of  on¬ 
coming  student  musicians  in  our  high 
school  may  read  these  pages  of  our 
(Turn  to  Page  42) 


MENC  string  authorities  recently  set 
up  important  new  standards  for  school 
hasses  and  cellos.  Objective:  To  make 
the  instruments  easier  to  play  and 
more  responsive.  Working  Mosely  with 
members  of  this  string  committee,  kay 
designers  developed  a  series  of  school 
aligned  basses  and  cellos  that 

#  or*  tighlar  in  waigkt, 

#  nr*  morn  rntpontivn, 

#  liav*  a  thortar  bawing  radiut, 

#  and  with  strings  ciasar  ta  lha 
fingarbaord. 

During  the  past  year,  hundreds  of  edu¬ 
cators  have  adopted  school  aligned  Kays. 
Many  report  that  these  improvements 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  attract¬ 
ing  students  as  well  as  speeding  progress. 

School  aligned  Kays  are  available  for 
Grade  School,  junior  High  and  High 
School  age  groups.  See  your  dealer  pr 
write  for  free  particulars.  Kay  Musical 
Instrument  Company,  1640  Walnut, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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NO.  37-B  TRUMPET 

Cletn,  full  tone  throughout  the  range.  Practically 
unlimited  power.  Nickel  silver  valve  pistons  con¬ 
tribute  to  exceptional  playing  ease.  In  B\)  and  A. 


n29MEACH 
INCLUDING  CASE 
AND  FEDERAL  TAX 


NO.  57-C  CORNET 

Authentic  cornet  tone — full  and  rich. 
Remarkably  easy  to  play,  with  light¬ 
ning  quick  nickel  stiver  pistons.  In 
B\)  end  A. 


NO.  66-1  TROMBONE 


Improved  bore  for  easy  blowing,  frecision- 
drawn  nickel  silver  piston  for  velvet-smooth 
slide  action.  Beautiful  tone,  correct  intona¬ 
tion  in  both  high  and  low  registers.  In  B\). 


LOOK  FOR  THE  ELK  IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  BEIL" 


NSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
.^ELKHART  .  INDIANA 
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Use  Your  Own 

SEATING 

ARRANGEMENT 


Have  you  ever  taken  time  to  won¬ 
der  why  almost  all  bands  use  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  seating  ar¬ 
rangement?  Why  must  the  first  clari¬ 
nets  always  be  on  the  director’s  left 
with  the  seconds  behind  them  and 
the  thirds  in  the  back  row  on  that 
side,  or  why  must  the  flutes  be  in  the 
first  row  in  front  of  the  director  with 
the  french  horns  next  and  the  cor¬ 
nets  and  trumpets  in  the  third  row? 
Why  are  trombones  and  baritones  al¬ 
ways  placed  in  the  back  row  on  the 
director’s  right  with  saxophones  and 
the  odd  woodwinds  in  the  rows  in 
front  of  them?  If  you  follow  these 
traditional  ideas  you  may  be  missing 
a  fine  opportunity  to  make  a  real 
improvement  in  your  band  with  no 
great  amount  of  effort. 

Is  there  any  real  reason  for  these 
nearly  sacrosanct  places  for  each  in¬ 
strument?  Why  did  you  decide  to  use 
your  present  seating  plan?  I’ll  hazard 


a  guess  that  it  is  the  same  as  that 
used  by  the  college  band  in  which 
you  performed,  and  probably  by  the 
high  school  band  of  which  you  were 
a  member  before  that.  No  doubt  that 
gives  the  plan  a  strong  sentimental 
background,  but  does  it  necessarily 
make  it  suitable  for  our  modern 
school  bands? 

Why  was  this  basic  seating  origi¬ 
nally  used?  Naturally  it  was  because 
it  provided  a  proper  tonal  balance  of 
the  instruments,  but  the  players  were 
professionals  rather  than  school  age 
youngsters.  An  amateur  organization 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to 
balance  in  the  same  manner  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  group.  For  example  the  third 
clarinet  section  in  the  professional 
band  has  almost  as  fine  players  as  the 
first  clarinetists,  but  in  the  school 
band  this  usually  is  one  of  the  weak¬ 
est  of  all  the  sections.  How  can  we 
expect  our  struggling  third  clarinet¬ 


ists  to  be  able  to  balance  their  tone 
with  the  rest  of  the  band  in  the  same 
manner  that  professionals  manage  it? 
Since,  obviously,  they  can  not  match 
the  better  players,  we  should  feel 
free  to  break  with  tradition  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  a  place  in  our  seating 
arrangement  which  will  help  them  to 
achieve  a  proper  balance.  Why  not 
seat  them  directly  in  front  of  the  di¬ 
rector  where  their  tone  can  come  out, 
and  where  the  director  and  the  other 
clarinetists  can  help  them  through 
the  more  difficult  passages  of  the  mu¬ 
sic? 

Many  high  school  comet  sections 
play  far  too  loudly  to  balance  prop¬ 
erly  with  the  rest  of  the  band.  If  you 
have  this  problem  try  seating  the 
comets  so  they  face  across  the  stage, 
rather  than  toward  the  audience,  and 
you  will  find  quite  a  difference  in 
their  volume  from  the  audience’s 
point  of  view. 

The  flutes  present  a  special  prob¬ 
lem.  When  the  flutist  faces  the  audi¬ 
ence,  as  he  usually  does,  his  tone  is 
being  projected  upward  and  toward 
the  wing  of  the  stage.  If  your  flutes 
are  seldom  audible  to  the  audience, 
try  placing  them  on  your  left  so  their 
tone  may  come  out  toward  the  rear 
of  the  auditorium.  The  French  horn 
is  similar  to  the  flute;  a  weak  French 
horn  section  may  greatly  be  helped  by 
seating  it  on  the  left  of  the  director. 

Oboes  and  bassoons  are  special 
problems  in  a  different  way.  Their  | 
tone  quality  makes  it  possible  for  | 
them  to  be  heard  from  any  position 
in  which  you  may  place  them  on  the 
stage.  They  may  be  moved  almost  at 
will  in  order  to  balance  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  organization.  Saxophones 
also  fit  this  category  rather  well, 
since  they  are  primarily  blending  in¬ 
struments  between  the  brass  and 
woodwind  tone  qualities,  and  you 
may  feel  free  to  seat  them  wherever 
you  wish  in  order  to  improve  the 
band’s  appearance. 

In  general,  if  a  section  is  too  loud 
to  balance  properly  with  the  band  as 
a  whole,  there  are  two  things  which 
will  help  the  situation:  (1)  move  the 
section  toward  the  rear  or  back  row 
of  the  seating  arrangement,  or  (2) 
seat  it  so  that  it  plays  across  the 
stage  rather  than  toward  the  audi¬ 
ence.  If  a  section  plays  too  softly  for 
proper  balance:  (1)  move  it  forward 
on  the  stage,  or  (2)  seat  it  so  that  the 
tone  is  projected  toward  the  audience. 

To  this  we  must  add  a  general  rule  to 
be  followed  whenever  possible:  seat 
instruments  playing  similar  parts 
near  each  other,  or  where  they  can 
hear  each  other  easily. 

I  offer  a  suggested  seating  plan  for 
school  bands,  with  a  prayer  that  no 
one  will  look  on  it  as  a  new  law  to  be 
followed  exactly.  I  only  offer  it  to 
help  clarify  and  exemplify  the  state¬ 
ments  I  have  made,  and  to  aid  you  in 
crystallizing  your  ideas  for  an  ar¬ 
rangement  that  will  help  your  band 
become  a  better  balanc^  and  more 
professional  sounding  organization. 
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By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A. 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


Our  Secretary-Treasurer  Says  . . . 

1.  College  Band  Directors  wishing 
to  join  the  CBDNA  may  do  so  by 
sending  $5.00  for  1953  dues  which 
will  give  them  a  copy  of  the  1952 
PROCEEDINGS  as  a  special  bonus 
as  long  as  they  last.  Better  send  in 
your  dues  today  to  Charles  Minelli, 
Director  of  Bands,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio. 

2.  If  members  of  CBDNA  have 
changed  to  another  school  since  last 
year,  they  should  write  giving  their 
new  address  in  order  that  they  may 
be  continued  on  the  mailing  list  and 
receive  all  materials  sent  out  to  the 
membership. 

3.  Some  members  of  CBDNA  have 
on  the  wall  in  their  offices  or  band 
rooms  the  CBDNA  “Declaration  of 
Principles” — but  many  do  not.  If  you 
don’t  have  one  for  such  purpose, 
write  for  one  today.  Plan  to  display 
this  attractive  CBDNA  publication 
as  a  part  of  your  educational  plan. 

Oatat  for  Norik  Caatraf  Oivlsloa 
Maatiag  Aoooooeod 

Nilo  Hovey,  Director  of  Bands  at 
the  Jordan  College  of  Music  of  Butler 
University,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and 


North  Central  Division  Chairman 
wishes  to  inform  all  college  band 
directors  in  the  10  North  Central 
states  that  the  Division  CBDNA 
meeting  will  be  January  9-10,  1954 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois,  immediately  following  the 
Silver  Anniversary  of  the  Illinois 
Band  Clinic.  Many  will  wish  to  at¬ 
tend  both  meetings.  A  special  mail¬ 
ing  to  the  entire  CBDNA  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Division  membership  will  be 
made  when  the  program  for  the 
Convention  is  completed. 

Collage  Wiad  aad  Parcassioa  Instramaat 
lastractors  Aaaoaaca  Plaai 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the 
National  Association  of  College  Wind 
and  Percussion  Instrument  Instruc¬ 
tors  include  George  E.  Wain, (Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Woodwind  Instruments, 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  Ob- 
erlin,  Ohio,  National  Chairman,  and 
Dr.  Haskell  Sexton,  School  of  Music, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  National  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Original  Compositions  Contest 
which  proved  so  successful  this  past 
year  will  be  continued.  The  cate- 
(Tum  to  Page  57) 


Donald  I.  Mooro,  Diroctor  of  fho  Bay¬ 
lor  Univorsity  Bonds,  Waco  Toxot, 
and  Chairman  of  tha  South(wostarn 
Division  of  tha  Collaga  Bond  Diractors 
Notional  Association.  Don  has  also 
contributed  soma  fina  concert  marches 
to  our  original  band  literature  includ¬ 
ing  "hfarcho  Scharxo"  and  his  earlier 
"Marcho  Poco.”  We  are  happy  to 
salute  Don.  his  fine  Baylor  Bonds  and 
our  Southwestern  Division. 


Novembr 


BlI 

Tinor  Saiophone 


here’s  a  bit  of  the  unbelievable 


Buescher 


111  every 

saxophone,  trumpet,  cornet,  trombone.  You  notice  it 
the  first  time  you  play  one.  It  seems  incredible 
that  an  instrument  could  make  such  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  your  favor.  You  play  with  new 
ease  and  sureness  .  .  .  your  tune  is 

firm  and  true  .  .  .  you  execute 

'mV  « 

difhcult  passages  so  cleanly 

and  freely  .  .  .  it’s 
almost  as  if  you 
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E*  Alto  Saxophone 


No.  412  Tiotnbone 


did  the  impos¬ 
sible  feat  of  buy¬ 
ing  yourself  .some 
e^vtra  talent! 


No.  225  Trumpet 
B‘  and  A 


No.  275  Cornet 
and  A 


r laying  a  new  400  is  an 
experience  you  owe  yourself  now. 
See  your  Buescher  dealer  this  week. 
1  le  wants  to  help  you  make 
the  most  of  your  ability. 


MADE  BY  MASTERS 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.  •  ELKHART,  IND. 


November,  1953 
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From 


SHACK 


To 


SHRINE 


Was  it  Confucius  who  said  “The 
squeaking  wheel  gets  the  grease”? 
Perseverance  becomes  a  real  virtue 
only  when  it  results  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  a  worthwhile  project 
which  brings  pleasure  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  those  concerned. 

Not  many  high  school  band  direc¬ 
tors  have  the  determination  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  persevere  for  seven  years  to 
bring  about  their  hopes  for  a  model 
band  room  to  be  used  by  a  65  piece 
band  and  a  large  glee  club. 

The  career  of  Wm.  A.  “Bill”  Tetley 
has  been  one  of  constant  progress,  not 
only  in  the  development  of  fine  talent 
in  his  band;  but  also  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  physical  surroundings  and 
equipment.  This  summer  a  model, 
soundproof  Band  and  Glee  Club  room 
with  three  adjoining  practice  rooms 
has  been  completed. 

When  Mr.  Tetley  came  to  Butler  in 
1946,  following  his  service  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy  as  Gunnery  Officer  on  the 
LST  836,  the  music  studio  was 


X  jl.  Coote^ 


housed  in  a  small  frame  building  be¬ 
hind  the  High  School  Gymnasium. 
This  building  wasf  too  small  for  the 
Band  and  Glee  Club,  so  band  practice 
was  held  in  the  Gymnasium  during 
a  period  when  there  were  no  Physical 
Eklucation  Classes.  This  arrangement 
required  Mr.  Tetley  to  spend  thirty 
minutes  daily  setting  up  and  taking 
down  the  stands  and  chairs  for  the 
band  students.  Girls  Glee  Club  was 
held  on  the  third  floor  of  the  High 
School  Building. 

During  Mr.  Tetley’s  first  year  the 
High  School  Band  Students  num¬ 
bered  fifty-three.  There  were  twen¬ 
ty-two  seventh  and  eighth  who 
played  instruments.  A  grade  school 
band  was  first  started  this  year  and 
numbered  seventy-five  at  the  close 
of  school.  This  same  year,  marching, 
which  had  been  discontinued  some 
time  previously  was  reintroduced, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Civic 
Clubs,  a  successful  Pie  and  Box  Sup¬ 
per  held  by  the  Band,  and  a  substan¬ 


tial  contribution  given  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  it  became  possible  for 
the  Band  to  purchase  attractive  new 
uniforms. 

The  following  year,  1947,  the  en¬ 
rollment  in  the  High  School  Band  was 
sixty  with  some  fifty-five  in  the 
Grade  School  Band.  Mr.  Tetley  con¬ 
tinued  to  provide  civic  activities  with 
band  music  on  various  occasions  and 
introduced  a  Formal  Spring  Concert, 
which  has  become  an  annual  activity 
attracting  capacity  crowds.  This  con¬ 
cert,  with  its  band  members  in  for¬ 
mal  attire,  has  become  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  musical  events  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Tetley  devotes  much  time  in  Pro¬ 
gram  preparation  in  an  effort  to 
please  his  large  audience. 

During  1949  Mr.  Tetley  suggested 
to  his  students  that  in  addition  to  the 
Girls  Glee  Club,  a  mixed  chorus 
might  be  formed,  if  enough  were  in¬ 
terested  to  bring  their  lunches  and 
rehearse  during  part  of  the  noon  hour. 
This  was  his  only  available  time  due 
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to  a  heavy  schedule.  This  chorus  was 
opened  to  all  who  wished  to  sing  and 
soon  became  a  regular  part  of  the 
music  department.  The  mixed  chorus 
now  has  an  enrollment  of  sixty-five 
boys  and  girls. 

In  1951  a  ray  of  hope  appeared  on 
the  horizon  when  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  granted  permission  to  remove 
a  partition  between  two  class  rooms, 
making  one  large  room  20'  x  60'.  They 
also  included  wood  risers  for  band 
and  glee  club.  This  afforded  the  nec¬ 
essary  room  with  ample  space  for  all 
the  musical  activities  in  a  single  lo¬ 
cation.  All  but  acoustical  problems 
and  individual  practice  rooms  had 
now  been  solved.  During  the  past 
year  a  course  in  Introduction  to  Mu¬ 
sic,  for  the  non  music  students,  was 
added  to  the  high  school  curriculum. 

Due  to  his  work  in  Butler  Mr.  Tet¬ 
ley’s  Bands  have  made  many  excel¬ 
lent  ratings  at  Conferences,  District 
and  State  Contests.  Any  performance 
of  the  Band,  be  it  Marching  or  Con¬ 
cert,  is  always  a  creditable  perform¬ 
ance. 

In  1952  the  enrollment  for  High 
School  Band  was  large  enough  that 
two  Bands  had  to  be  formed.  The 
First  Band  called  “Bear  Band’’ 
(named  after  the  Butler  Bears)  was 
limited  to  sixty-five  members  and 
the  “Cub  Band’’  numbered  twenty- 
five.  The  Grade  School  Band  (fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  graders)  numbered 
fifty-five. 

In  late  spring  of  1953  the  Board 
of  Ekiucation  gave  Mr.  Tetley  the  “Go 
Sign’’  on  the  much  needed  acousti¬ 
cal  work  they  had  been  hearing 
about.  He  secured  the  help  of  his  first 
Oboe  player,  Bill  Berrier  (who  was 
elected  president  of  the  Student 
Council  for  the  coming  school  year). 
As  soon  as  school  was  dismissed  for 
the  summer  months  the  two  started 
gathering  materials  and  worked  with 
hammer,  saw  and  paint  brush  for  the 
first  half  of  the  summer  vacation. 

Eiach  of  the  three  practice  rooms 
is  4'6'’  X  6’.  The  ceiling  and  the  upper 
four  feet  of  wall  is  covered  with 
acoustical  tile.  The  lower  four  feet  is 
brown  Presswood  tile.  The  floor  of 
each  room  is  of  green  plastic  tile.  Each 
of  the  rooms  has  a  ten  inch  electric 
fan  on  a  comer  shelf  which  starts 
automatically  when  the  light  switch 
turns  on  the  Fluorescent  Ring  Light. 

The  ceiling  and  the  upper  five  feet 
of  wall  is  covered  with  white  Simp¬ 
son  Noisemaster  Acoustical  Tile.  The 
plaster  walls  below  are  painted  Blos¬ 
som  Pink  and  all  of  the  woodwork  is 
Rose  Tan.  In  the  South  wall  are  ten 
large  windows,  each  3'  x  7'.  The  two 
doors  into  the  room  were  sound¬ 
proofed  by  cementing  acoustical  tile 
to  the  inside  of  each  door.  The  floor 
and  risers  are  covered  with  9"  asphalt 
tile  blocks  in  alternating  deep  brown 
and  light  tan.  The  room  gives  a  very 
striking,  pleasant  and  restful  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  is  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  in  the  school. 

Next  on  Mr.  Tetley’s  agenda  of  im- 
(Turn  to  Page  55) 
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PIONEER  CORNETIST-No.  1 


alter  d^merSon 


By  G.  D.  Bridges 


Walter  Eiherson  was  the  first  really 
great  American  Cornet  Soloist,  known 
all  over  America  and  Europe.  He  was 
bom  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  on 
March  19,  1856. 

Emerson  was  known  primarily  as  a 
Concert  Soloist,  although  he  had  both 
Orchestra  and  Band  training  as  a  very 
young  man  around  Boston.  As  a  boy 
he  developed  an  unusual  embouchure 
while  playing  the  Bugle,  and  memo¬ 
rized  over  three  hundred  different 
Bugle  Calls.  He  started  playing  the 
Comet  when  about  15  years  of  age. 

He  became  known  as  a  Cornet 
Soloist  in  Boston  when  he  was  about 
17  years  of  age,  playing  even  then 
the  most  difficult  Solo’s  written. 

When  P.  S.  Gillmore  was  making 
preparations  for  a  tour  of  Europe  in 
1878,  he  found  himself  without  a  Cor¬ 
net  Soloist  as  Mr.  Arbuckle,  who  was 
his  Soloist  at  the  time,  was  unable  to 
make  the  tour.  Consequently  Walter 
Emerson  received  his  great  chance  to 
play  with  this  great  Band  at  the  age 
of  22. 

Gillmore  was  very  proud  of  his 
young  Soloist,  and  often  said  Emer¬ 
son  was  the  first  great  American  Cor¬ 
net  Solosit  to  play  in  Europe.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  some  of  the  Press  notices  to 


appear  in  newspapers  from  1878 
through  the  early  ’80’s. 

Quote: 

“A  performance  seldom  heard  in  a 
lifetime’’.  (Edinburgh  Courant — Scot¬ 
land). 

“Emerson  is  the  most  brilliant  and 
finished  Virtuoso  we  have  ever  lis¬ 
tened  to.”  (Figaro — Paris,  France). 

“Walter  Emerson  played  his  “Polka 
Emersonian”,  as  no  other  Cornetist  in 
the  World  could  play  it”.  (Boston 
Globe). 

“He  is  the  most  Brilliant  performer 
of  the  age”.  (New  York  Herald). 

Walter  Emerson  had  his  Cornets 
made  by  Antoine  Courtois  of  Paris, 
France;  he  always  played  a  large  bore 
Cornet. 

He  continued  to  be  a  Soloist  with 
numerous  Bands  in  the  New  York 
and  Boston  Area,  playing  with  Bald¬ 
win’s  Cadet  Band,  Germania  Band  of 
Boston  and  Reeves  American  Band  of 
Providence.  Also  he  was  Cornet  Solo¬ 
ist  with  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra. 
His  last  appearance  as  a  Soloist  was 
at  a  benefit  Performance  in  Boston 
in  1893. 

He  was  taken  suddenly  ill  at  his 
Hotel  in  Boston,  and  died  of  Acute 
Peritonitis  on  June  2,  1893,  passing 
away  at  the  early  age  of  37. 
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PIANO  TEACHING 
CAN  BE 

CREATIVE  ^ve(^n  ^J4ooJ 


When  Haydn  was  in  his  middle 
sixties,  he  said,  “Oh  God!  How  much 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
splendid  art  of  ours,  even  by  a  man 
like  myself.”  Whatever  our  age, 
whatever  the  century,  the  challenge 
will  always  be  the  same.  Haydn’s  in¬ 
spiration  came  from  the  creative  im¬ 
pulse  which  he  felt  and  worked 
with — ^he  worked  at  it. 

Being  creative  with  teaching  de¬ 
pends  most  upon  being  willing  to 
answer  a  need.  All  music  teachers 
have  found  themselves  in  the  center 
of  a  confused  group  asking  such 


questions  as  these:  “How  old  should 
a  child  be  to  start  lessons?”  “Would 
you  allow  a  child  to  ‘pound’  on  the 
piano?”  “My  daughter  plays  the 
violin,  would  you  be  willing  to  teach 
her  to  play  the  piano  for  fun  (or 
some  other  specific  reason)?”  “Do 
you  feel  that  children  acquire  work 
habits  with  our  modem  educational 
philosophies?”  Should  I  wait  until 
my  child  asks  for  lessons  before  I 
start  him?”  “How  long  should  a  child 
practice?”  Can  people  who  play 
serious  music  play  popular  music 
also?”  “Can  music  be  taught  as  well 


in  class  as  in  private  lessons?”  On 
and  on  go  the  questions  asked  by 
eager  parents  who  are  trying  sin¬ 
cerely  to  develop  their  children  into 
bappy,  useful  citizens. 

We  teachers  are  advisors,  and  we 
cannot  dodge  the  issues.  Our  answers 
must  come  from  careful  consideration 
of  the  reasons  why  there  is  so  much 
confused  thinking  relative  to  musical 
problems.  We  must  listen  and  an¬ 
alyze,  not  just  listen  and  defend.  We 
must  be  good  musicians,  good  citi¬ 
zens,  and  good  sales  people.  In  spite 
of  everything,  we  will  have  more 
students  than  we  can  teach  if  we  sell 
music,  in  an  open  way.  The  plain, 
practical  truth  is  that  teachers,  as 
well  as  composers  and  performers, 
must  have  a  spiritual  center  in  order 
to  have  enough  energy  and  wisdom 
to  be  creative  and  do  their  job  effec¬ 
tively.  We  are  limited  only  by  the 
hours  of  the  day.  Even  with  this 
limitation,  many  a  great  man  has 
said,  “I  have  done  this  while  others 
were  sleeping.” 

Let  us  get  away  from  hum-drum 
talk  of  slow  practice  and  talk  about 
listening  to  every  note.  Let  us  get 
the  style  and  mood  of  the  music  es¬ 
tablished  first  and  thereby  save  much 
talky-talk.  If  we  emphasize  phrasing 
and  legato,  we  save  our  energy  when 
it  comes  to  harping  on  fingering.  Be 
sure  to  put  over  the  idea  of  allowing 
each  tone  to  sing  its  full,  fair  length 
of  sound.  In  groups  away  from  the 
piano,  we  can  save  time  by  teaching 
what  the  signs  on  a  printed  page 
mean — a  great  help  in  accurate  and 
rapid  reading.  Our  students  must  be 
inquisitive  and  have  a  spirit  of  re¬ 
search  if  rapid  progress  is  to  be 
achieved.  When  teachers  enjoy  and 
understand  new  music,  the  students* 
will  in  turn  pass  the  spirit  to  the 
parents,  where  it  is  so  often  much 
needed.  We  can  be  imaginative  and 
still  emphasize  the  things  which  are 
“always  true”  in  music  as  in  a  sci¬ 
ence.  This  gives  the  students  some¬ 
thing  to  put  their  feet  on  and  their 
faith  in,  a  feeling  of  security. 

The  negro  maid  who  sighed,  “Ah, 
me!  Life  is  so  daily,”  sounded  the 
note  for  many  music  students  who 
feel  that  lessons  are  so  weekly.  Can 
we  not  vary  the  routine  as  the  needs 
appear?  What  of  the  summer  months? 
When  vacation  time  comes,  teachers 
will  find  that  fewer  students  “lay  off” 
if  a  fresh  schedule  is  presented.  For 
students  who  have  had  all  class  work 
during  the  school  term,  give  them 
private  lessons  or  a  different  group. 
If  students  are  weak  on  sight  reading 
or  playing  by  ear,  plan  the  summer 
for  fulfillment  of  a  needed  project. 
Always  work  with  the  basic  need  of 
the  student  as  a  person  in  mind, 
whether  he  is  three  years  old  or 
seventy-five.  Be  willing  to  start  with 
the  student  (and  the  parent)  where 
he  is.  This  will  avoid  many  mistakes, 
both  psychological  and  musical.  This 
does  require  careful  planning  and 
much  thought,  but  it  does  not  take 
(Turn  to  Page  50) 
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The  Article  Every  Teen-Age  Boy  Should  Read 
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Entering  the 


ARMED  SERVICES 


Within  a  short  time,  after  gradua¬ 
tion,  many  of  you  high  school  or 
college  musicians  may  be  called  to 
serve  in  one  of  the  branches  of  our 
armed  services.  To  most  of  you  this 
is  probably  not  a  pleasant  thought. 
But  to  one  who  was  in  much  the  same 
position  a  decade  ago,  let  me  assure 
you  that  the  actual  experience  is  not 
nearly  so  unpleasant  as  is  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  that  experience.  There  is 
much  good  that  can  come  to  you 
through  military  service  if  you  will 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
that  are  present.  Your  high  school 
music  activities  have  given  you  ex¬ 
periences  that  will  help  you  immeas¬ 
urably  during  the  months  you  are 
[  separated  from  your  family  and 
friends.  In  the  rush  of  induction  and 
I  basic  training  I  trust  that  you  will 
E  not  lose  your  interest  in  music;  for 
f  if  you  do,  you  will  have  parted  com- 
f  pany  with  a  most  intimate  friend — a 
t  friend  that  can  be  with  you  where- 
ever  you  go. 

I  As  a  G.  I.  who  spent  four  years  in 
;  the  Army  during  World  War  II,  I 
!  should  like  to  pass  on  several  sug- 
,  gestions  you  may  find  helpful:  When 
you  leave  for  basic  training,  take 
i  your  instrument  with  you,  for  in  all 
I  probability  there  will  be  none  avail¬ 
able  at  the  camp  where  you  are  sent. 
You  can  be  certain  that  there  will 
li  be  ample  opportunity  for  you  to  play 
1  your  instrument.  There  will  be  those 
A  long  hours  after  trainnig  activities  of 
5  the  day  when  you  will  want  to  sit 
1  quietly  and  play  so  that  your  mind 
H  will  not  become  too  preoccupied  with 


By  B.  M.  Bakkegard 


thoughts  of  your  family  and  that 
lovely  high  school  senior  you  left  at 
the  local  station.  When  your  com¬ 
manding  officer  hears  you  playing 
your  trumpet,  you  can  be  sure  he 
will  ask  you  to  be  company  bugler — 
and  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  get¬ 
ting  out  of  K.P.  and  other  routine 
duties  of  a  recruit.  Much  of  the  time 
can  expect  to  be  confined  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  reservation.  If  you  can  help 
entertain  your  buddies  who  are  not 
so  fortunate  as  you  by  playing  at 
their  recreation  and  service  club 
activities,  you  will  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  the  company.  Per¬ 
haps  you  are  not  especially  fond  of 
marching  in  the  hot  sun.  Get  some  of 
your  musician  friends  together,  or¬ 
ganize  a  small  company  band  or  drum 
and  bugle  corps,  and  provide  music 
for  the  rest  of  the  company  while 
they  march.  After  all,  you  don’t  need 
experience  in  marching,  for  you 
learned  that  as  a  beginning  bands¬ 
man. 

Those  of  you  who  sing  in  high 
school  chorus  will  find  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  continuing  your  vocal 
expression  in  the  services.  If  you  en¬ 
joy  singing  solos,  let  the  chaplain 
know  and  he  will  be  happy  to  have 
you  sing  for  worship  services.  If  you 
like  ensemble  singing,  join  the  chapel 
choir.  Service  personnel  have  learned 
to  entertain  themselves.  Every  eve¬ 
ning  there  are  opportunities  for  sing¬ 
ing  at  service  clubs  and  recreation 
halls.  The  most  pleasant  memories 
of  my  army  career  stem  from  experi¬ 
ences  associated  with  a  barbershop 
quartet  in  which  I  sang  first  tenor. 


Besides  the  social  and  recreational 
opportunities  offered  through  music 
in  the  military  service,  there  are 
numerous  opportunities  for  profes¬ 
sional  musical  development.  Many  of 
the  best  professional  musicians  of  to¬ 
day  were  members  of  military  bands, 
orchestras,  or  vocal  ensembles.  If  you 
are  interested  in  a  professional  career 
in  music,  make  every  effort  to  get  into 
an  established  military  musical  or¬ 
ganization. 

Training  camps  are  often  located 
near  large  cities  that  offer  rich  musi¬ 
cal  experience  free  of  charge  to  serv¬ 
ice  personnel.  When  you  are  on  pass, 
look  for  the  .constructive  things  that 
you  may  do  to  occupy  your  time.  At¬ 
tend  band  and  symphony  orchestra 
concerts,  an  opera,  a  musical,  a  T-V 
and  radio  broadcast,  a  musical  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  local  high  school  or  col¬ 
lege.  The  Travelers’  Aid*  or  USO  will 
be  happy  to  help  you  find  wholesome 
leisure  time  activities. 

If  you  are  on  foreign  duty,  visit  the 
great  museums  and  music  shrines  of 
your  locale  and  attend  as  many  con¬ 
certs  as  possible  so  that  when  you 
return  home  your  cultural  life  will 
have  been  enriched  through  your 
travels  overseas. 

For  the  alert  high  school  musician 
there  is  little  reason  why  military 
service  need  be  dull.  Your  continued 
interest  in  music  will  help  make  the 
time  you  give  to  the  service  of  your 
country  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
experiences  of  your  life. 

Best  wishes  for  a  pleasant  “tour  of 
duty”  whether  it  be  on  the  land,  in 
the  air,  or  on  the  sea. 
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Bugle 


Many  phases  of  bugle  and  drum 
corps  contest  judging  are  similar  to 
that  of  a  band  contest.  Before  com¬ 
peting  on  the  held,  a  corps  must  pass 
an  inspection.  Too  little  emphasis  is 
placed  on  this  important  caption  by 
the  people  resposible  for  newly 
organized  corps.  They  soon  learn 
from  repeated  contest  work,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  very  important  to 
have  the  uniforms  and  equipment  of 
their  unit  in  the  best  condition  at 
all  times.  In  my  opinion,  it  definitely 
improves  the  morale  of  the  unit;  even 
if  there  were  no  other  valid  reasons. 
The  inspection  judge  is  the  only 
judge  who  will  really  come  into  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  any  unit.  It  is 
wise  for  the  contest  chairman  not  to 
pass  over  too  lightly  his  selection  of 
the  inspecting  officer,  as  competing 
personnel  have  a  habit  of  coming  to 
their  own  conclusions  about  the  other 
judges,  and  the  contest  in  general, 
from  their  experience  with  him. 

A  corps  should  line  up  in  a  com¬ 
pany  front  for  inspection.  The  drum 
major,  or  military  major,  (if  there 
are  two  in  the  unit)  should  give  the 
judge  a  military  salute  and  announce 
the  fact  that  his  unit  is  ready  (when 
he  has  prepared  them  so)  for  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  inspections  starts  with  the 
major  and  prot:ecds  to  the  unit  from 
the  inspector's  left  (as  he  faces  the 
unit)  to  his  right.  The  rear  of  the 
unit  is  inspected  likewise.  The  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  major  (completed  at 
the  rear  of  the  company  front  from 
whence  the  inspection  commenced) 
signifies  that  the  inspection  has  been 
completed.  The  inspecting  officer 
should  never  touch  nor  handle  any 
part  of  Ihe  unit’s  equipment  or  per¬ 
sonnel;  but  he  may  request  that  the 
instruments  be  brought  to  a  more 
accessable  position  so  that  he  may 
better  perform  his  duties.  Dignity 

I  and  military  bearing  should  be  the 

I  keynote  for  a  major  and  corps  mem- 

5  bers  to  observe  during  the  entire 

^  inspection. 

Points  are  deducted  for  various 

i  reasons;  such  as,  lack  of  fresh  hair¬ 

cut  or  shave,  torn  or  missing  parts 


JUDGING 


of  uniforms  or  equipment,  shoes  un¬ 
shined,  etc.  Ten  full  points  of  the 
total  score  are  generally  allotted  to 
the  inspection  caption,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomary  penalty  for  each  error  noted 
is  one-tenth  of  a  point.  Since  in  many 
close  final  scores,  the  top  corps  are 


Alax  M.  Haddad 


only  tenths  of  a  point  apart,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  a  little  “policing 
up’’  before  a  corps  goes  on  the  in¬ 
spection  line  may  well  mean  the 
difference  between  a  first  or  second 
place. 

The  judging  of  the  modern  bugle 
section  demands  that  the  judge  have 
a  well  rounded  musical  education. 
He  should  also  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  playing  in  or  instructing  a 
bugle  platoon.  Tone  quality,  inton¬ 
ation,  articulation,  attack  and  release, 
ensemble  as  well  as  the  musical  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  number  played  are 
considered  in  grading  the  bugle  sec¬ 
tion.  Good  phrasing  and  the  use  of 
dynamics  (pp  &  ff),  if  used  ad¬ 
vantageously,  will  improve  a  unit’s 


score.  The  precision  with  which  the  ^ 
bugles  are  brought  to  and  from  the  | 
playing  position,  how  uniformly  they  | 
are  held  in  each  position,  (the  so  | 
called  “mechanical’’  errors)  are  other  I 
factors  looked  for  by  the  bugle  judge.  P 
Twenty  full  points  are  allotted  to  L 
the  caption,  and  these  are  usually  [ 
broken  up  into  sub-headings  with  a  h 
prescribed  number  of  points  in  each.  | 
The  subject  of  drumming  is  no  | 
less  important  than  bugling.  Some-  I 
times,  though  mostly  for  some  specific  { 
reason,  the  drum  judge  is  called  up(n 
to  judge  a  drum  line  by  a  system  or 
certain  standard.  Mostly,  however, 
drum  sections  are  judged  only  on  the 
basis  of  uniformity  within  the  sec¬ 
tion.  No  particular  style  or  specific 
set  of  rudiments  is  prescribed  since 
there  is  really  none  that  is  universal. 
“Mechanical’’  errors  on  the  drum 
score  sheet  include  those  for  drum 
height,  angle,  and  the  position  of  ' 
sticks.  Some  judges  note  errors  for  ' 
improper  position  of  sticks  while  , 
playing  under  “execution,”  which  is  ^ 
as  it  should  be;  but  the  position  or  K 
place  where  the  sticks  strike  the  % 
drum  head  might  be  listed  as  a  || 
“mechanical”  error  by  another  judge.  V 
Tone  quality  in  drumming  is  nof  | 
quite  so  noticable  to  the  general  . 
public  as  is  the  tone  quality  of  bugles.  I 
It  does  exist,  however,  and  a  com-  , 
petent  judge  of  drumming  will  know  \ 
within  a  few  minutes  after  he  I 
watches  and  listens  to  the  drum  % 
section  whether  or  not  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  players  or  their  instruments, 
that  the  tone  quality  can  be  improved 
upon.  Different  types  of  drums  pro-  > 
duce  different  tones,  as  do  different  ^ 
makes  of  soprano  bugles.  It  will  also  ^ 
be  evident  to  the  judge  whether  or  g 
not  the  rhythms  are  in  tempo  with  ^ 
the  music  that  the  bugles  are  playmg 
He  will  recognize  versatility  within 
the  section  so  as  to  comment  on  the 
difficult  beats  used  as  against  those  ^ 
of  the  same  tempo  but  of  an  easier 
selection  for  execution.  Here  again,  ^ 
we  also  can  have  errors  for  attacks  ^ 
and  releases.  The  same  number  of  W 
points  that  is  allotted  to  bugles  >sk 
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generaUy  allotted  to  drums  as  well. 

To  preface  my  remarks  about  the 
marching  and  manuevering  of  a  corps 
while  being  judged,  I  would  like  to 
quote  the  opening  paragraph  from 
^e  newly  revised  manual,  to  be  re¬ 
printed  in  the  near  future,  of  the 
All  American.  “Success  in  competi- 
I  tion  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  all 
competitive  organizations.  It  may  be 
realized  only  when  the  training  has 
been  intelligent  and  thorough.  The 
Marching  and  Manuevering  excel- 
[  lence  of  an  organization  depends 
I  primarily  upon  its  efficiency  and 
r  accuracy;  and  efficiency  and  accuracy 
I  depend  upon  the  effort  and  teamwork 
of  every  individual  in  the  unit.” 
Given  a  little  thought,  the  above 
becomes  quite  evident  to  readers  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  that  this 
quotation  might  well  apply  to  all  the 
captions. 

Intricate  drill  formations  require  a 
t  lot  of  time  to  perfect  and  necessitate 

1  the  attendance  of  every  member  at 

2  rehearsals  if  perfection  is  to  be  at- 
I  tained.  The  M&M  judge  will  take 
I  into  consideration  the  average  forma- 
I  tions  a  corps  might  use  as  against 
I  those  of  a  more  complex  variety, 
I  and  will  score  accordingly.  It  is 
}  only  fair  that  he  be  a  qualified  ad- 
J  judicator,  as  the  former  type  manue- 
'  ver  may  be  executed  with  more  ease 

and  precision,  while  the  latter  type 
are  generally  more  difficult  to  per¬ 
form.  The  type  of  drill  to  be  used 
should  depend  upon  the  capabilities 
of  the  unit  and  the  type  of  show  it 
wishes  to  portray.  The  drill  instructor 
should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  terms  used  on  the  score  sheets; 
such  as,  intervals  and  distances,  ranks 
and  files,  fixed  and  moving  pivots, 
etc.  if  he  is  to  readily  understand  the 
comments  of  the  judge  or  intelligently 
interpret  the  score  sheet.  Military 
bearing  is  considered  in  this  caption 
as  is  the  drillmaster’s  bugaboo — a 
man  out  of  step!  “Fanning”  in  a 
column  and  “sagging”  at  a  pivot  are 
two  common  faults  in  newer  units. 
Errors  are  penalized  a  tenth  of  a 
point,  and  the  same  error  is  usually 
assessed  again  if  it  occirrs  in  (or 
with)  a  new  change  of  direction. 
Thirty  full  points  are  customarily 
given  for  Marching  &  Manuevering 
in  most  contest  scores. 


The  United  States  Air  Force  has  recoqniied  the  validity  ot  a  crack  bugle  and  drum 
corps  as  indicated  by  this  snappy  picture  of  their  official  bugle  section  taken  before 
our  nation's  Capitol. 
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formance  as  accepted  by  the  public. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  he  should  have 
a  broad  background  in  related  sub¬ 
jects.  Considering  that  the  public 
can  be  held  in  rapt  attention  as  well 
as  burst  forth  in  spontaneous .  ap¬ 
plause  at  the  sight  and  sound  of  a 
well  executed  performance,  only  the 
judge’s  repeated  attendance  at  many 
contests  and  various  shows  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  properly  arrive  at  a  unit’s 
score.  Usually,  a  corps  that  is  discip¬ 
lined  and  well  rehearsed  in  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  music  and  marching 
will  rate  a  high  score  in  this  caption, 
since  the  average  public  can  (and 
does)  appreciate  visual  and  audible 
precision  spectacles. 

This  caption  has  ten  points  on 
sheets  and  twenty  on  others,  depend¬ 
ing  on  whether  or  not  ten  points  are 
allotted  to  cadence.  It*  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  this  caption  is  a 
build-up  score;  i.e.,  the  corps  has  to 
earn  its  points.  The  other  captions 
carry  deductions  for  errors,  while 
GE  gives  nothing  at  the  start;  the 
score  you  receive  is  determined  by 
the  performance  you  execute  on  the 
competitive  field.  The  score  can  also 
vary  from  one  contest  to  another, 
depending  upon  the  other  units  pres¬ 
ent  and  which  one  performed  first 
in  the  contest. 

Much  has  been  written  on  each  of 
these  subjects  individually,  and  a 
discussion  at  great  length  might  well 
be  taken  up  in  some  future  issues  of 
this  magazine,  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN. 


Sponsor’s  rules  and  regulations 
always  govern  the  timing  caption. 
In  general,  a  corps  must  perform 
for  a  required  number  of  minutes, 
part  of  which  may  or  may  not  be  at 
a  halt.  Time  in  motion  is  figured  from 
the  time  the  first  man  leaves  a  halt 
till  the  last  man  comes  to  a  halt.  The 
corps  must  start  at  one  point  on  the 
field  and  exit  from  the  other,  and 
generally  it  performs  in  an  area  the 
size  of  a  regulation  football  field. 
The  musical  solos  and  cadenzas  are 
usually  limited.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  consult  with  the  contest  chair¬ 
man  or  chief  judge  before  a  contest 
to  ascertain  what  rules  are  being 
enforced.  Also,  make  certain  that  you 
have  all  the  pertinent  data  relative 
to  the  contest.  For  instance,  cadence 
is  now  optional  in  some  contests, 
but  required  in  others. 

In  the  writer’s  opinion,  the  most 
important  caption  to  be  judged  is 
General  Effect.  It  is  still  the  one  most 
ambiguous  to  define,  and  yet  as  one 
discusses  the  caption  with  others,  he 
finds  that  the  final  analysis  boils 
down  to  an  opinion  on  a  basic  princi¬ 
ple  of  show  business.  For  example, 
one  either  likes  or  dislikes  the  color 
scheme  (or  type  of)  uniforms  worn 
by  a  unit.  The  color  combination  may 
or  may  not  be  appealing;  or  the 
same  applies  to  its  drill  routines, 
its  musical  repertoire  selection,  its 
theme  continuity  portrayal,  and  so 
on.  However,  the  main  function  of 
the  GE  judge  should  be  his  attempt 
to  evaluate  the  corps’  over-all  per¬ 


Cover  Picture 

TkU  moath's  cover  pictere  will 
be  seen  time  and  time  again  in 
every  high  schoel  across  the  na¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  High  School  toed 
ploying  for  that  cold  November 
Homecoming  game.  The  AInmni 
will  be  ashed  to  "sit  in"  and  play 
o  few  marches.  Uniforms  will  take 
on  new  colors  and  designs,  as  stn- 
dents  bnndle  np  in  head  scarfs, 
ear  mnffs,  gloves,  and  overcoats. 
Whether  the  team  wins  or  loses, 
the  bond  will  have  again  scored 
■  victory  in  tbe  hearts  of  tbe 
home  folhs. 


COMPLACENCY 


Leads  To 


WHAT? 


By  Edwin  Jones 


Are  band  directors  what  they  used 
to  be?  Are  they  ambitious  to  build? 
Do  they  look  forward  to  taking  a 
motley  group  and  making  something 
worthwhile  out  of  it?  Some  of  the 
nation’s  best  and  finest  band  men 
have  gathered  small  groups  together 
under  the  most  discouraging  circum¬ 
stances  such  as:  basement  rooms, 
abandoned  coal  bins,  small  class¬ 
rooms,  after-school  rehearsal  hours, 
and  in  a  few  years  (or  less)  have 
stood  before  a  well  disciplined  group 
that  played  in  state  or  national  con¬ 
tests  with  so  much  sincerity  and 
understanding  that  judges  have  been 
musically  thrilled.  How  many  direc¬ 
tors  of  this  type  do  we  have  today? 

Truly,  how  many  directors  like 
McAllister,  Revelli,  Stewart,  Gower, 
Coulter,  and  Dillinger  do  wc  have  in 
our  present  ranks?  Frankly,  I  believe 
they  are  very  few.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened? 

At  least  this  has  happened.  Too 
many  directors  have  taken  the  easy 
way  out.  Where  are  the  directors  now, 
who  possess  the  ideals  and  sincerity  of 
these  band  and  orchestra  men  of  the 
hey-day  of  the  school  instrumental 
movement?  Scores  of  other  directors,  • 
in  the  nineteen-thirties,  were  taking 
instrumental  music,  especially  bands, 
more  seriously  than  they  are  today. 
Directors  in  those  days  planned  re¬ 
cruiting  campaigns  weeks  before 
school  started.  They  spent  many 
hours  outlining  possible  steps  toward 
improvement  of  their  groups.  They 
spent  many  hours  erecting  defenses 
toward  possible  objections  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  school  bands.  They  made 
most  of  their  plans  before  school 
started.  In  other  words,  they  believed 
in  pre-organization  so  the  ball  would 
start  rolling  at  the  first  rehearsal  of 
the  school  year,  not  at  a  rehearsal  in 
the  third  week  of  November!  (And 
every  phase  of  their  work  showed  the 
same  careful  planning.)  They  were 
organized.  They  got  busy.  Their 
groups  bloomed  and  shone.  They 
never  stopped  dreaming  and — doing! 

Young  bandmen  of  today  are  miss¬ 
ing  something  by  having  not  been 


in  the  field  when  the  giants  of  our 
profession  were  wielding  batons. 
(These  men  not  only  wielded  batons 
but  they  spent  countless  hours  of  toil 
that  the  public  knew  little  about). 
Young  directors  of  today  enjoy  wav¬ 
ing  a  baton  but  do  they  have  the  in¬ 
ner  craving  to  create  beautiful  music 
in  concert  and  festival  to  the  degree 


Edwin  Jonat 


these  men  possessed?  In  short,  is  the 
band  director  of  today  “putting  out?” 
And  does  he  receive  the  thrill  of  ac¬ 
complishment  that  many  of  the 
directors  of  past  years  received?  The 
writer  says,  as  a  rule,  “No.” 

Complacency  in  the  choosing  of 
music  leads  the  band  nowhere.  Ask 
the  average  director  how  he  selects 
music  for  his  group.  “Oh,  I  don’t 
spend  much  time  looking  for  music. 
I  just  order  some  stuff  and  we  play 
it.”  Many  of  the  finest  bands  were 
built  by  men  who  spent  days  exam¬ 
ining  the  musical  qualities  of  many 
selections  and  their  suitability  to  his 
group. 

“I  don’t  care  about  a  good  horn  for 
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a  beginner,”  say  too  many  band  di¬ 
rectors.  “They  can  learn  on  a  poor 
one  well  as  a  good  one.”  What  hap¬ 
pens?  The  band  will  be  filled  with 
mediocre  instruments.  If  the  director 
later  decides  better  instruments  are 
needed:  “Oh,  Johnny  will  soon  be  | 
out  of  school.  We’ll  have  to  let  the  I 
old  horn  do  for  now.  Sickness,  car  I 
payments,  you  know.”  (A  little  more  | 
interest  and  drive  on  the  part  of  the  r 
director  would  have  put  good  instru-  ; 
ments  in  the  band  in  the  first  place). 

It’s  easier  to  raise  money  for  new  ■ 
uniforms  than  to  work  a  long  time  | 
to  build  a  dandy  band.  So  what  hap-  f 
pens?  A  few  drives  get  the  new  uni-  > 
forms.  The  director  says,  “Gee,  the  > 
kids  look  pretty  .  .  .  Everybody’s  | 
tickled  .  .  .  Doesn’t  make  any  differ-  I 
ence  how  they  sound  .  .  .  I’ve  got  | 
it  made  now.”  A  few  months  later?  | 
How  does  the  band  sound?  A  year  E 
or  two  later  and  what  happens?  “Oh,  f 
I  believe  I  won’t  take  band  this  year.  » 
It’s  kinda  cruddy  anyhow.  We  get 
sourer  and  sourer.  Don’t  know  what’s 
wrong  ...” 

It  takes  time  to  check  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  instruments.  It  takes  energy 
to  see  that  slides  and  corks  are  kept  f 
greased.  So  what  happens?  Bad  be-  | 
comes  worse;  instruments  become  T 
untunable,  mouthpieces  choke  up 
with  bubble-gum  and  plain  dirt  and 
how  does  the  music  sound?  “Ha,  ha!” 
Chirps  a  young  band  director,  “so 
you’re  one  of  these  squares  who’s 
beating  his  brains  out  for  music. 
You’re  off  your  rocker,  boy.  Put  some 
short  skirts  on  the  prettiest  girls  in 
your  school.  That’s  the  easy  way  out 
in  this  band  game — ”  ^ 

Contests?  “I  guess  we’ll  go  but  | 
we’re  not  going  to  do  any  extra  woA 
for  it,”  you  often  hear.  "Anyway  ' 
what’s  a  contest?  Just  a  place  where 
one  or  two  blokes  act  as  judges.  They 
don’t  know  no  morn’n  I  do.  What  U 
if  you  do  win  a  “one”?  Don’t  mean  S 
nothin’  .  .  .  All  I’m  interested  in, 
feller,  is  when  is  school  out!  I’m  tired 
diggin’  these  kids  anyway.” 

“Going  to  a  clinic  or  to  school  this 
summer?”  You  ask. 

“You  think  I’m  crazy?”  he  yelps. 

“I  know  enough  for  this  hole  in  the 
wall.  I’m  not  gonna  turn  a  tap  ’til 
school  starts.  Why  should  I  knock 
myself  out  for  a  school  band?”  ! 

What  built  the  many  fine  bands  of  M 
yesterday?  What  procedures  em-  g 
blazoned  on  the  tapestry  of  the  band  j| 
world  the  names  of  those  directon  H 
who  will  be  mentioned  respectfully  a 
for  many,  many  years?  Certainly  it  g 
wasn’t  complacency!  Certainly  it  ffl 
wasn’t  this  new  idea  of  “how  to  g 
relax”!  h 

Many  of  we  older  directors  with  m 
20  or  more  years  of  directing  bands  M 
have  been  forced  to  slow  up  a  bit  h 
in  this  great  and  worthwhile  profes-  I 
sion.  Some  of  us  simply  did  not  in-  ra 
herit  strong  constitutions.  But  we  g 
did  “sink  our  teeth”  in  the  process  of  g 
organizing  and  improving  school  g 
bands  for  many,  many  years.  We  did  n 
(Turn  to  page  43)  H 
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There  still  is  one,  you  know.  It’s  the 
chord  struck  by  a  family  gathered 
around  the  piano,  or,  going  much  fur¬ 
ther  back  through  the  years,  the 
chord  of  a  family  string  ensemble. 
It  is  a  chord  echoing  an  era  wherein 
the  woids  “music”  and  “participa¬ 
tion”  were  synonymous.  Music  now¬ 
adays  is  pretty  much  a  case  of  tuning 
in  our  favorite  radio  and  television 
programs.  Why  should  Mother  bake 
bread  twice  a  week  when  the  corner 
store  can  supply  an  unlimited  quan¬ 
tity  for  little  money  and  no  effort? 
In  like  manner,  why  should  Mother 
play  the  family  spinet  when  a  flick 
of  the  wrist  can  bring  Artur  Ruben- 
stein  into  the  living  room? 

However,  we  are  forgetting  that 
simplicity  and  lack  of  effort  are  not 
ends  in  themselves.  Just  as  there  is 
a  freshness,  a  texture,  and  a  sense 
of  satisfaction  in  eating  a  loaf  of 
homemade  bread,  there  is  also  a 
tremendous  amount  of  value  and 
satisfaction  in  creating  our  own  en¬ 
tertainment,  music  in  particular.  The 
creation  of  music  is  not  the  only 
field  in  which  we  are  becoming  pri¬ 
marily  a  “push-button”  society.  In 
almost  every  facet  of  our  daily  living, 
we  seem  to  be  trying  to  prove  that 
the  easiest  thing  is  automatically  the 
best  thing. 

Because  I  am  a  music  teacher,  it 
is  natural  that  our  tendencies  in  that 
field  are  my  major  interest  and  con¬ 
cern.  Do  we  lack  the  incentive  to 
make  our  own  music — or  the  en¬ 
couragement?  Radio  and  television 
bring  us  the  best  in  entertainment, 
whether  it  be  music,  drama,  or  com¬ 
edy.  Americans  have  become  used  to 
having  this  top  quality  fare  at  their 
fingertips.  In  taking  advantage  of 
these  opportunities,  we  seem  to  have 
lost  the  knack  for  exploiting  our  in¬ 
dividual,  though  amateur,  talents. 

I  am  certainly  not  knocking  radio 
or  television,  b^ause  I  fully  realize 
what  these  two  mediums  have  done 
lor  the  musical  culture  of  our  people. 
Hearing  these  performances  by  pro¬ 


fessional  artists  is  an  integral  factor 
in  our  training.  It  instills  in  us  a 
love  of  excellence  which  cannot  help 
but  affect  our  own  musicianship.  The 
ideal  situation,  of  course,  would  be 
to  achieve  a  fair  balance  between  the 
two  factors;  to  be  actively  engaged 
in  some  kind  of  musical  output,  and 
to  be  a  part  of  a  planned  listening 
program.  Unless  we  can  regain  our 
perspective  in  this  matter,  there’s  not 
much  hope  for  the  successful  promo¬ 
tion  of  civic  music  activities. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  as  musi¬ 
cians  and  educators  it  is  not  only  our 
prerogative  but  our  obligation  to  en¬ 
courage  students  to  continue  their 
musical  activities  after  leaving  school. 
Perhaps  we  here  in  Cody,  Wyoming, 
are  more  conscious  of  this  problem 
than  are  the  residents  of  more  metro¬ 
politan  areas,  because  we  do  not 
have  television  or  an  assortment  of 
“live”  concerts  at  our  fingertips. 
There  is,  moreover,  still  enough  of 
the  pioneer  spirit  here  to  cause  the 


populace  to  band  together  enthusias¬ 
tically  in’ any  entertainment  effort. 

Many  of  our  townsmen  belong  to 
the  Elks'  Band,  which  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  unusually  high  calibre.  This 
group  acts  as  a  town  band  by  per¬ 
forming  at  all  civic  functions  and 
giving  regularly  scheduled  concerts 
throughout  the  year.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  (the  tourist  season,  that  is!),  it 
is  more  than  pleasant  to  stroll  down 
the  main  street  of  Cody  on  a  Friday 
evening,  and  hear  this  band  playing 
an  informal  concert  from  the  balcony 
of  the  Elks  Lodge.  During  the  winter 
months  the  local  radio  station  spon¬ 
sors  short  concerts  by  this  same 
group  every  Sunday  night.  The  only 
drawback  or  disadvantage  to  this 
activity  is  that  being  sponsored  by  a 
fraternal  organization,  its  member¬ 
ship  is  somewhat  limited. 

Another  local  lodge,  the  Eagles, 
sponsors  a  junior  band  which  is 
again  limited,  but  only  by  age.  This 
band  is  open  to  outstanding  High 


Hor*  are  mombori  of  the  Cody,  Wyom!n9,  High  School  vocal  doporfment  during  a 
recording  tostion  at  radio  station  KODI.  This  group  has  boon  hoard  sovoral  timos 
over  tho  air  in  tho  past  yoar.  At  tho  oxtromo  loft  you  will  soo  Edward  A.  Morris,  tho 
dynamic  conductor  of  tho  chorus,  and  author  of  this  article,  "Tho  Lost  Chord." 
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School  upperclassmen  and  those  boys 
and  girls  who  have  not  reached  their 
21st  birthdays.  It  affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  those  just  out  of  High 
School  to  continue  with  their  music. 
The  organization  is  under  excellent 
supervision,  as  it  has  for  its  director 
our  High  School  Band  instructor,  Mr. 
S.  R.  Kemp. 

As  of  last  fall,  we  have  started  a 
community  choir  which  has  enjoyed 
many  favorable  comments  from  the 
townspeople.  When  we  were  recruit¬ 
ing  members  for  the  choir  I  was 
quoted  by  one  of  the  local  news¬ 
papers  as  having  said,  “If  you  enjoy 
singing  in  the  bathtub,  we  want  you 
in  our  choir.”  That  is  just  about  the 
situation.  We  are  definitely  a  non¬ 
select  group.  I  realize  that  I  could 
probably  get  a  little  better  quality 
from  such  a  group  if  I  could  pick  the 
singers,  but  we  would  then  be  de¬ 
feating  one  of  our  purposes.  Besides, 

I  have  no  complaints  whatsoever  as 
to  the  calibre  of  performance  which 
they  now  give. 

This  organization  fills  a  need  for 
singers  as  well  as  for  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  as  a  listening  audience.  Al¬ 
though  many  of  the  members  sing  in 
church  choirs,  they  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  explore  to  all  degrees 
the  choral  literature.  At  our  last  con¬ 
cert  we  performed  one  of  the  Bach 
cantatas  as  part  of  the  program.  For 
many  of  the  singers  it  was  their  first 
experience  with  Bach  and  it  was  in¬ 
deed  a  memorable  one  for  them. 

The  enthusiasm  shown  by  this 
group  would  be  hard  to  match  any¬ 
where.  One  woman,  who  lives  on  a 
ranch  outside  of  town,  drives  a  total 
of  sixty  miles  to  attend  an  evening’s 
rehearsal,  and  many  others  make 
comparable  sacrifices.  Plans  have  just 
been  made  for  our  next  concert, 
which  will  be  a  joint  program  with 
the  community  choir  from  one  of  our 
neighboring  towns. 

Another  important  factor  in  the 
promotion  of  music  participation  in 
this  community  is  our  local  radio 
station,  KODI.  The  station  is  affiliated 
with  a  national  network,  so  we  are 
able  to  hear  the  better  professional 
talent  at  all  times.  More  important, 
however,  is  the  air-time  it  provides 
for  local  talent.  My  own  High  School 
choir  has  used  this  medium  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  to  present  programs 
to  the  townspeople. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  a  weekly 
hour-long  talent  show  for  local  per¬ 
formers.  Some  of  our  most  active  and 
professional-sounding  entertainers  in 
the  town  today  got  their  initial  en¬ 
couragement  and  inspiration  on 
these  programs.  During  the  recent 
Polio  drive,  a  fund-raising  talent 
show  drawn  along  the  lines  of  a 
“telethon”  was  staged  at  the  station. 
In  the  course  of  the  3  P.M.  to  mid¬ 
night  broadcast,  it  seemed  that  over 
half  of  the  town’s  population  showed 
up  at  the*  microphone,  making  one 
wonder  who  was  left  at  home  to  lis¬ 
ten  and  pledge  the  $1,400  which  was 
raised. 


By  Walter  A.  Rodby 


It’s  always  nice  to  see  a  commer¬ 
cial  venture  succeed,  especially  in  the 
rough  and  ready  market  place  of  the 
music  publishers’  world.  But  it  is 
even  more  gratifying  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  print  the  stuff  can  get  to¬ 
gether  long  enough  to  form  a  sort  of 
central  headquarters  for  several  of 
the  lesser  known  English  and  Canadi¬ 
an  publishers. 

Here  is  what  happened.  Several 
months  ago  a  group  of  British  and 
Canadian  music  publishing  houses 
formed  a  merchandising  agency  in 


S«n4  all  qiMttiont  on  Clioral  Mvtic  and 
Inchniquni  dirnct  to  Waltnr  A.  Rodby,  407 
Compboll  St.,  Jollot,  llllnoit. 


this  country  called,  “British  Ameri¬ 
can  Music  Company.”  Sparked  by  the 
big  house  of  Novello,  other  publishers 
in  the  concern  included  Edward  Ar¬ 
nold  and  Co.,  Cramer,  Leonard  Gould 
and  Bolttler,  and  Western  Music  Co., 
Ltd. 

(Next  Page  Please) 
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In  writing  this  article,  I  am  not  try¬ 
ing  to  present  Cody  as  the  musi¬ 
cian’s  Utopia.  We  have  many  weak¬ 
nesses  which  we  recognize  and  are 
trying  to  overcome.  However,  I  do 
feel  that  we  are  on  the  right  path, 
and  therefore  Cody  can  be  used  as  a 
constructive  example. 

In  our  enthusiasm  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  perfection  of  music  in  a 
school  system,  I  think  that  we  all 
tend  to  forget  at  times  that  home 
environment  could  and  should  be  one 
of  our  most  effective  weapons.  A  par¬ 
ent  interested  in  music  has  a  much 
earlier  opportunity  to  encourage  and 
channel  a  child  than  does  a  teacher. 
Adult  participation  in  music  is  bound 
to  have  its  reflection  in  the  calibre 
of  school  music.  This  being  the  case, 
we  should  be  more  eager  to  foster 
music  in  the  home  and  on  a  com¬ 
munity  level. 

What  we  are  trying  to  achieve  is 
greater  participation  in  our  school 
music  programs.  The  most  logical 
way  for  us  to  attack  this  problem 
has  been  through  contact  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  stqdents.  Often,  how¬ 
ever,  our  contacts  with  students  are 
limited  to  those  who  are  already 
musically  inclined,  and  we  probably 
miss  some  outstanding  talent  simply 
because  they  presumably  have  no  in¬ 
terest  in  music. 

Thus,  ironically,  our  most  per¬ 
tinent  move  would  be  to  reach  the 
student  before  he  reaches  us,  via 
adult  participation  in  a  program 
aimed  at  attracting  students  to  music 
through  appreciation,  and  then  creat¬ 
ing  a  desire  to  be  a  part  of  it.  The 
interaction  of  community-student  ac¬ 
tivity  could  be  thought  of  as  a  cycle. 
The  first  part  of  this  cycle  would  be 
the  school  music  program  which  we 
now  have  and  are  consistently  at¬ 
tempting  to  improve.  The  second  part 
would  be  that  of  the  adult  who  has 
carried  on  with  his  musical  activities, 
thus  providing  inspiration  and  guid¬ 
ance  to  the  school  musician. 


At  this  point,  you,  the  student,  may 
well  be  wondering,  “What  does  all 
this  have  to  do  with  me?”  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  answer  this  question  j 
is  to  ask  you  one.  How  many  adults 
do  you  know  who  have  carefully  laid  ) 
away  a  first-chair  comet  or  trom¬ 
bone,  picking  it  up  in  the  years  to 
follow  only  to  reminisce?  This  could 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  we  teachers 
are  striving  so  hard  to  produce  a 
performing  group  that  at  times  we 
fail  to  stress  the  importance  of  mak¬ 
ing  music  an  integral  and  lasting 
facet  in  the  lives  of  students. 

I  wish  I  knew  some  concrete  way 
in  which  I  could  impress  upon  you  ^ 
students  the  idea  that  your  greatest  ^ 
satisfaction  in  music  appreciation  al¬ 
ways  lie  ahead.  Performing  with  your 
High  School  bands  and  choirs,  a  con¬ 
test  ribbon,  a  festival  trip — these  arc  • 
important  and  necessary  steps,  but  ■ 
your  deepest  musical  experiences  will  ’ 
be  mature  ones,  performed  with  an  £ 
adult  group  on  an  adult  level  of  L 
aesthetic  understanding.  In  other  I 
words,  the  ultimate  end  toward  I 
which  we  should  strive  is  a  musical  I 
avocation  to  be  used  the  rest  of  our  iv 
lives,  with  our  school  musical  activ- 
ities  being  a  background  or  means 
to  that  end,  and  not  ends  in  them-  ^ 
selves.  i 

So,  let’s  not  only  find  the  lost  chord,  € 
but  add  to  it,  until  the  echo  can 
be  heard  from  every  village,  town,  ^ 
and  city  in  America.  Is  it  expecting 
too  much  to  believe  that  bringing 
harmony  back  to  the  home  and  i 
blending  chords  in  the  community  v 
could  perhaps  solve  more  than  just  £ 
musical  problems?  f 


Do  you  have  a  feature 
article  on  choral  music  ^ 
you  would  like  to  have  | 
published  in  the  SM?  ^ 
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Each  of  these  British  and  Canadian 
Publishers  has  an  extensive  octavo 
library,  and  looking  over  a  few  of  the 
titles  and  types  of  music  represented, 
the  whole  operation  shows  up  as  a 
most  interesting  and  worthwhile  ven¬ 
ture. 

Take  the  Edward  Arnold  Company 
catalogue  for  example.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  many  of  you  know  this  com¬ 
pany  as  a  publisher  of  perfectly  won¬ 
derful  octave  music.  (They  call  it 
“school  music”.)  But  for  you  people 
who  have  written  to  me  so  often  ask¬ 
ing  for  more  unison  octave  music,  Ed¬ 
ward  Arnold  lists  over  200  unison  oc¬ 
tave  pieces,  and  practically  every  one 
of  them  for  $.12  each!  Also  nearly  150 
two  part  songs  are  listed  by  such  fine 
composers  as  Granville  Bantock, 
Martin  Shaw,  Gustav  Holst,  Liza  Leh¬ 
mann,  Alec  Rowley,  Sir  George  Dy¬ 
son,  (he  also  wrote  part  of  the  Coro¬ 
nation  Music),  and  many,  many  oth¬ 
ers. 

Novello  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  famous  of  all  the  “prestige”  pub¬ 
lishing  houses.  Their  catalogue  is  sim¬ 
ply  fabulous,  and  it  most  certainly  is 
good  news  to  know  that  now  Novel¬ 
la’s  entire  output  is  readily  available 
in  this  country. 

The  Western  Music  Company  is  a 
Canadian  publisher  with  a  varied  and 
most  interesting  catalogue.  Along 
with  the  usual  octavos  (an  imposing 
list,  1  might  say)  they  put  out  a  good 
many  collections,  too.  One  called  “Six 
Easy  Madrigals  for  S.A.T.B.”  looks 
like  exactly  the  right  thing  for  your 
madrigal  groups.  At  $.50  it  also  is  a 
splendid  buy. 

Well,  enough  about  this  new  ven¬ 
ture.  If  you  want  to  know  more,  each 
publisher  puts  out  a  complete  catar 
logue,  and  you  can  get  them,  plus 
sample  copies,  by  writing  to  The  Brit¬ 
ish  American  Music  Company,  235 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  Il¬ 
linois.  It’s  worth  a  2c  Postal  Card,  I 
can  tell  you  that! 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Canadian  publishing  houses, 
you  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
Oxford  University  Press,  another  top- 
notch  publisher,  puts  out  a  little 
(monthly,  I  believe)  informative  mu¬ 
sic  magazine  about  its  new  publica¬ 
tions  that  you  can  subscribe  to  with¬ 
out  charge  by  writing  for  it.  The  ad¬ 
dress  is  Oxford  University  Press,  114 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  New 
York. 


Tfcete  Vocal  Exercises 

So  many  of  you  took  me  up  on  my 
offer  about  vocal  exercises  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  Column,  that  I  have  tempo¬ 
rarily  run  out  of  mimeograph  sets  of 
“Vocal  Exercises  for  Choral  Groups”. 
If  you  have  written  for  a  set  and 
haven’t  received  it  yet,  please  be  pa¬ 
tient.  I’ll  get  them  to  you  just  as  soon 
as  we  run  off  another  batch.  By  the 
way,  I  forgot  to  ask  that  you  enclose 
a  self-addressed  and  stamped  (6c) 
envelope  with  your  request.  It’s  a 
little  thing  for  you,  I  know,  but  it 


certainly  adds  up  in  this  department. 
Wow! 

Inasmuch  as  that  September  Col¬ 
umn  generated  so  much  interest,  I 
thought  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
include  a  few  more  vocal  exercises 
in  this  issue.  Perhaps  a  simple  dia¬ 
tonic  exercise  that  you  can  put  to  use 
right  away,  and  a  little  staccato  vo¬ 
calizes  that  produces  excellent  re¬ 
sults  for  me. 


EXERCISE  NO.  1 


or  program  for  male  voices  should  be 
without  a  number  of  this  type,  and 
for  sheer  beauty  of  phrase  line,  con¬ 
ventional  but  tasty  harmonization, 
and  general  over-all  appeal,  you  will 
look  long  and  hard  to  do  better.  In¬ 
tended  for  unaccompanied  singing, 
the  key  is  B-flat  with  the  melody  in 
the  first  tenor.  A  high  school  boys’ 
glee  club  could  sing  it  without  any 
trouble.  The  copyright  bn  my  copy 
says  1909,  so  you  can  see  it  has  been 
around  a  long  time.  This  is  sure-fire 
stuff. 

W.  R. 

Next  month:  Christmas  music  for 
quick  results. 


This  diatonic  exercise  is  so  simple 
that  I  am  sure  most  of  you  have  used 
it  in  your  own  voice  work  at  one  time 
or  another.  I  have  found  that  for  ac¬ 
quiring  flexibility,  and  for  getting  a 
lightness  and  ease  of  vocal  production 
that  will  help  your  choral  group  sing 
in  tune  (or  should  I  say  help  to  stay 
on  pitch),  this  exercise  works  as  well 
for  groups  as  for  the  individual.  Beat 
the  exercise  in  four;  sing  it  smoothly, 
but  with  lots  of  precision;  and  for  the 
octave  skip,  stress — and  I  do  mean 
stress — the  feeling  of  laying  that  top 
skip  right  up  on  a  table,  instead  of 
having  a  feeling  of  reaching  for  the 
note.  Carry  the  exercise  to  D  or  E- 
flat  major.  You  will  be  surprised  how 
the  low  basses  will  grab  on  to  those 
very  high  tones. 

EXERCISE  NO.  2 


This  one  will  wind  up  a  total  flop 
unless  you  watch  particularly  how 
your  voices  make  the  staccato  attack. 
It  is  a  rather  sharp  and  explosive 
“Ha”  (almost  like  laughing,  but  not 
quite)  just  touching  the  tone  and  then 
getting  right  off  it.  Be  especially  care¬ 
ful  you  don’t  get  a  sort  of  guttural 
grunt  (uh)  or  a  nasal  sing-song 
(Henh).  You  can  carry  this  to  E-flat 
major  easily.  Let  the  boys  do  it  in  a 
light  head  tone. 

411  Old  Timor 

Each  month,  starting  with  this  is¬ 
sue,  I  am  going  to  list  an  absolutely 
positive,  sure-fire,  old  timer,  as  tried 
and  true  a  piece  of  vocal  octavo  music 
as  you  will  find.  I  know  a  great  many 
of  you  will  be  acquainted  with  the 
piece  already,  but  for  those  of  you 
who  don’t  know  it,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  your  groups  to  try  it  out. 
More  and  more,  I  believe,  we  are 
coming  to  a  “standard  repertoire” 
even  in  the  choral  octave  field,  and, 
you  know,  there  is  always  a  reason 
for  a  “best  seller”.  Here  is  the  first 
one: 

TO  CELIA,  Old  English 

Folk  Song,  Octavo  $21,  Published  by 
H.  W.  Grey  Co.,  @$.18. 

This  is  the  best  arrangement  of  the 
famous  “Drink  to  Me  Only  With 
Thine  Eyes”  that  I  know.  No  concert 
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In  Plainfield  It  Was 


HOMECOMING 


net”  by  the  Minooka,  Ill.,  High  School 
Band  under  the  direction  of  A.  R. 
McAllister,  Jr.  The  letter  “P”  was 
formed  in  honor  of  Plainfield  by  one 
of  the  bands.  The  Joliet  Township 
High  School  Band,  directed  by  Bruce 
Houseknecht  and  the  Joliet  Grade 
School  Band  directed  by  Charles  Pe¬ 
ters  represented  the  public  schools  of 
Joliet.  Catholic  High  School  Band 
from  Joliet  was  also  there.  Fairmont 
Lockport  bands  were  there  giving 
that  extra  special  touch  to  a  parade 
that  only  a  band  can  give. 

The  big  homecoming  game  between 
Plainfield  and  Yorkville  was  held  in 
the  afternoon.  A  talent  show  followed, 
boy,  they  really  have  talent  in  that 
town.  The  end  of  a  perfect  day  was 
the  beautiful  dance.  Everyone  had  a 
good  time  recalling  interesting  events 
of  the  day  while  dancing  to  the 
smooth  dance  music.  Oh  yes!!!  Plain- 
field  won  the  game  20  to  0.  What  a 
day!  What  a  crowd!!  What  a  Home¬ 
coming!!! 


What  a  beautiful  day  for  a  Home 
Coming.  That’s  exactly  what  it  was 
at  Plainfield,  Illinois.  It  seemed  like 
the  whole  town  had  an  air  of  gaiety 
and  expectancy  for  what  lay  ahead. 
On  October  3,  1953,  Plainfield,  a  little 
town  with  a  population  of  2300,  held 
its  homecoming  for  the  1953  football 
season.  Believe  me  it  was  a  home¬ 
coming  that  will  be  remembered  for 
many  a  day.  Events  got  underway  at 
10  AM  with  a  stupendous  parade. 
Wow!  what  a  parade!  Sixty-nine 
floats,  can  you  imagine  that,  and  nine 
terrific  bands.  Every  organization, 
school,  business,  and  Church  was  well 
represented  in  this  parade.  First  came 
the  grade  school  students  with  floats 
they  made  about  the  themes  of  Peter 
Pan,  Robin  Hood,  Hansel  &  Gretel 
and  many  others.  The  four  grades  of 
High  School  each  had  a  clever  float, 
the  senior  class  float  was  very  typical. 
It  showed  what  outstanding  events 
they  had  undertaken  each  year.  The 
various  organizations  had  the  most 
unusual  floats.  Animals  were  used  by 
Future  Farmers  » of  America.  The 
Future  Homemakers  of  America  will 
be  just  that  if  they  can  cook  as  clev¬ 
erly  as  they  can  make  floats.  The 
Churches  had  very  impressive  floats. 
An  unforgettable  one  was  the  scene  of 
Jesus  with  the  little  children.  Even 
the  businesses  were  there.  Free  sam¬ 
ples  were  given  out  by  Ro-Jo  nuts 
(were  they  ever  good).  The  progress 
in  trucks  was  shown  with  an  old 
Model  T  Ford  truck  and  an  up  to  the 
minute  mammoth  red  truck.  Was  it 
huge!  The  different  organizations  of 
Scouts  were  there  and  some  fancy 
stepping  was  seen  by  the  overflowing 
crowd  that  lined  the  entire  parade 
route. 

Now  for  the  bands — the  best  part 
of  a  parade  (to  me)!  Disciplined 
bands  with  straighter  than  arrow 
ranks  thrilled  the  crowd.  Bringing  a 
laugh  and  cheer  to  the  mouths  of  the 
spectators  was  the  playing  of  “Drag- 


0«an  Saylat,  Boss  Drummer  of  the 
crack  National  Championship  Joliet 
Township  High  School  Bond,  buckles 
on  his  drum  to  get  set  for  action. 


Charles  S.  Peters  was  there  with  his 
famous  Joliet  Grade  School  Bond. 
Thousonds  of  people  along  the  line 
cheered  this  notionol  championship 
band. 


A.  R.  McAllister  Jr.  stood  at  atten¬ 
tion  with  his  Minooka,  Illinois,  twirlers 
and  majorettes.  (L  to  R.)  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Allister,  Morelyn  Stafford,  June  Schim- 
mel,  and  Lit  Contracieri. 


The  Plainfield,  Illinois,  school  music 
groups  entered  this  keen  float  "Drums 
of  Victory"  in  the  School  Class  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  parade  competition. 


Th«  HONOR  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Of  The  Month 

E^ach  month  a  Superintendent  and  three  teachers  assist  the  editorial  staff 
in  selecting  "The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Of  The  Month.”  Any  school,  organ¬ 
ization,  community,  or  individual  may  submit  as  many  candidates  as  often  as 
they  desire.  The  HONOR  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  select^  on  the  basis  of 
musical  accomplishment,  academic  rating,  personality,  and  student  popularity. 
Instrumentalists  and  vocalists  are  rated  the  same.  Submit  a  glossy  print  photo¬ 
graph  together  with  150  to  250  word  article  on  why  you  feel  your  candidate 
should  be  selected  as  the  nation’s  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  OF  THE  MONTH.  All 
photographs  submitted  will  become  the  property  of  'The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
and  will  not  be  returned. 


I  John  Loose  of  the  Altoona  Senior 
High  School,  Altoona,  Pennslyvania 
has  been  selected  as  “the  Honor 
School  Musician  of  the  Month”  for 
'  November.  He  has  done  an  outstand- 
I  ing  job  as  solo  clarinetist  for  his  band 
t  since  last  year.  During  the  Spring 
I  Concert,  he  was  a  featured  soloist 
[  playing  David  Bennetts  new  “Clarinet 
I  Royle”.  He  started  his  musical  edu- 
'  cation  twelve  years  ago  on  the  piano. 
,  During  his  Sophomore  year,  he  played 
J  the  Grieg  Concerto  for  Piano  “Opus 
*  No.  16”  with  the  high  school  orches- 
1  tra.  He  has  played  his  clarinet  for 
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nine  years. 

Not  too  long  ago,  John  was  elected 
the  “Boy  of  the  Month”  by  the  Al¬ 
toona  Optimist  Club,  which  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  honor  in  his  community.  He 
has  earned  the  rating  of  an  Eagle 
Scout  and  is  a  member  of  the  “Order 
of  the  Arrow”,  which  is  one  of  the 
highest  groups  in  Scouting. 

Last  October  he  was  installed  as 
Master  Councilor  of  DeMolay.  His 
outstanding  character,  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  help  has  always  been  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  his  Teen-Age  friends. 
He  rates  very  high  from  an  academic 
standpoint  having  all  grades  that  are 
4’s  and  5’s. 

Though  his  plans  are  not  complete-, 
John  will  probably  go  on  to  college 
and  take  some  kind  of  engineering 
course.  He  is  a  senior  this  year.  He  is 
a  wonderful  credit  to  his  school  and 
community. 

Say  Gang  .  .  .  don’t  you  think  John 
Loose  is  a  keen  choice  for  the  “Honor 
School  Musician  of  the  Month”  for 
November.  Of  the  52  entries  this 
month,  41  were  girls  and  11  were 
boys.  Come  on  you  boys,  are  you 
going  to  let  us  girls  get  ahead  of  you? 

1  want  to  be  sure  and  tell  you  that 
even  though  your  candidate  has  not 
been  chosen  to  date,  it  doesn’t  mean 
that  they  are  out  of  the  picture  by 
any  means.  Each  month  all  entries 
are  re-judged  starting  with  the  very 
first  entries  way  last  September.  The 
June  issue  will  carry  the  “Honor 
School  Musician  for  1954”  which  will 
be  selected  by  a  different  Superin¬ 
tendent  and  three  new  teachers.  The 
selection  will  be  made  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  nine  months  “Honor  School 
Musician”. 

Now  .  .  .  have  you  entered  the 
candidate  from  your  school  yet?  If 
you  haven’t,  here  is  all  you  have  to 
do  ,  .  .  Decide  who  you  think  should 
be  the  Honor  School  Musician  of  your 
*chool  .  .  .  lorite  a  short  150  to  200 
word  article  on  just  why  you  think 


JOHN  LOOSE 
Altoona,  Ponnsylvanio 
November  choice  of 
"The  Honor  School  Musician  of  the 
Month" 

(he  or  she)  should  be  selected  as  the 
Honor  School  Musician  of  the  Month, 
and  mail  it  with  a  glossy  photograph 
to  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  28 
East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it.  Come  on  now 
gang  .  .  .  let’s  see  if  your  school  and 
city  will  receive  the  December  honor 

. In  closing  let's  all  congratulate 

John  Loose  ...  he  is  a  real  school 
musician. 
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Taaa-Aga  Reporter 
Danbary,  Conn. 


The  Danbury  High  School  Band 
of  Danbury,  Conn.,  has  been  putting 
on  some  fine  halftime  music.  We  have 
developed  some  snappy  renditions  of 
such  pieces  as,  Washington  Times, 
Washington  Post,  Princeton  Cannon, 
New  Colonial  March,  Music  In  The 
Air,  Crosley  March,  Vanguard  of 
Victory,  Iowa  Band  Law,  Seven  Band 
Cheers,  and  Precision  Drill. 

Our  1953  schedule  of  games  was, 
and  is: 

September  26....Torrington....Away 

October  3 . ...Stratford . Home 

October  10 . Central . Home 


October  17  ..Bullard-Havens..Home 

October  24 . Bassick . Home 

November  14 . Meridan . Home 

The  band  also  played  in  the  Hal¬ 
loween  night  parade.  On  September 
29th,  the  entire  band  went  to  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  to  hear  the  Marine  Band 
in  the  Music  Center.  They  were  really 
wonderful. 

Our  newly  elected  Band  Officers 
for  the  1953-54  year  are:  Jos  Assed, 
President;  Manuel  Neves,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent;  and  Eugene  MacNamara,  Sec¬ 
retary  Treasurer.  Some  of  our  other 
musical  groups  officers  are:  For  Girls 
Glee  Club,  Carole  Cole,  President; 
Sally  Beardsley,  Vice  President;  Rose¬ 
mary  Lerose,  Secretary,  and  Helen 
Teinan,  Treasurer.  For  the  Choir  we 
have:  Judith  Watt,  President;  Eliza¬ 
beth  Kater,  Vice  President;  Pamela 
Watson,  Secretary;  and  Suzanne  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Treasurer.  For  the  Junior 
Choir  we  have  Phyllis  Proli.  Presi¬ 
dent;  Joan  Wekstee,  Vice  President; 
Joan  Wayman,  Secretary;  and  Dan 
Heron,  Treasurer.  Our  Librarians  are 
Joyce  Fairfax  and  Katherine  Santuro. 
We  are  proud  of  our  officers  and 
musical  groups  and  know  that  they 
will  develop  into  some  of  the  best 
groups  we  have  ever  had  in  our 
school. 


Nice  reporting  Carol  .  .  .  Now  how 
about  a  snapshot  of  each  set  of  your 
swell  officers.  Are  you  taking  any 
pictures  at  the  games?  If  you  are,  be 
sure  and  send  them  along  to  me, 
cause  I  know  that  our  Teen-Age 
readers  sure  do  like  to  look  at  pic¬ 
tures  .  .  .  Judy  Lee. 
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Toon-Age  Editor 
Tbo  School  Mnicfan 


Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful  if  every¬ 
one  of  the  more  than  10,000  schools 
that  take  The  School  Musician  had  a 
Teen-Age  Reporter.  Just  think  of  the 
terrific  amount  of  news,  that  would 
be  sorted  each  month.  We  would  have 
some  really  fine  snapshots  showing 
the  fun  that  different  students  are 
having  with  music,  we  would  know 
what  the  bands  in  all  four  corners 
of  our  country  were  doing,  and  we 
would  have  to  ask  the  Editor  for 
more  and  more  space  in  each  issue 
.  .  .  What  we  need  is  more  reporters 
.  .  .  One  student  wrote  me  a  short 
note  a  few  weeks  ago  and  said  he 
wanted  to  see  if  I  really  answered 
every  letter  personally  ,  .  .  You  bet 
your  Freshman  Cap  I  do  and  I  sure 
get  a  kick  out  of  doing  it  too  .... 
so  ...  .  how  about  selecting  a  Teen- 
Age  Reporter  for  your  school  right 
now  and  start  sending  me  news 
stories  on  what  you  are  doing? 
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Band  Clinic  Set  fo 


Tljonlroie,  Colorado 


The  music  department  of  the  Mont¬ 
rose  County  High  School,  Montrose, 
Colorado  will  hold  its  3rd  Annual 
Band  Clinic  on  January  the  28th 
1954,  with  the  National  President  of 
the  M.E.N.C.  as  guest  conductor,  Mr. 
Ralph  E.  Rush.  Mr.  Rush  is  chairman 


Ralph  E.  Rush,  Fresidenf  of  MENC, 
wilt  conduct  our  Band  Clinic. 


of  the  Music  Education  Department 
of  the  University  of  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Los  Angeles.  California.  Pre¬ 
vious  guest  conductors  have  been  Mr. 
Clarence  E.  Sawhill,  director  of  bands 
and  wind  instrument  department  at 
the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Mr.  James  P.  Robert¬ 
son,  Director  of  Orchestra,  University 
of  Wichita,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

The  clinic  is  designed  to  give  ed¬ 
ucational  instruction  and  service  to 
the  many  students  on  the  Western 
Slope  of  Colorado.  From  18  to  20 
(Turn  to  Page  51) 


A  SHORT  FICTICIOUS  STORY 


“Concert  In  The  Rain” 


^ar^  lAJ,  oCon^rie 


That  night  in  Berlin  was  rather 
hectic.  It  was  indeed  a  night  to 
dream  of  home,  to  try  to  think  of 
other  things,  to  try  to  keep  busy.  It 
was  raining  and  the  black  European 
sky  seemed  like  a  saturated  blotter; 
not  even  a  pinpoint  of  light  came 
through  it.  Perhaps,  this  night  alone 
was  the  thing  that  lifted  a  burden  of 
darkness  from  my  soul. 

rU  try  to  give  you  some  insight 
into  my  story.  About  a  week  after 
the  ending  of  World  War  II  the  U.S. 
Military  Police  stationed  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  were  given  a  simple  mili¬ 
tary  announcement.  They  were  in¬ 
formed  that  it  would  be  at  least  three 
months  before  they  could  be  shipped 
home.  The  spirit  of  every  man  was 
at  a  new  low,  however;  as  most 
soldiers  can  (and  must)  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  any  state,  so — these  men 
tried. 

An  old  German  hotel  served  as 
Military  Police  headquarters.  It  was 
a  large  building  and  quiet  inside. 
The  furnishings  were  all  faded  and 
dull  in  color,  creating  a  certain  but 
warm  gloom.  A  number  of  office 
personnel  were  each  reading  a  pa^r 
or  attending  to  their  respective  duties. 
They  said  nothing  to  each  other,  all 
apparently  thinking  of  home  and 
wondering  why  they  couldn’t  be 
there.  I  was  no  exception. 

It  was  7:00  o’clock;  I  was  going  to 
meet  a  very  special  friend  at  7:30  at 
a  little  German  cafe  for  supper.  From 


there  we  would  attend  a  concert 
given  by  an  excellent  service  band. 
The  night  ahead  thrilled  me  and 
brought  about  several  sentimenUl 
reminiscences. 

Deciding  to  walk  even  though  the 
weather  was  inclement,  I  stepped 
from  that  old  building  out  into  the 
night.  It  was  just  about  a  half-hour’s 
walk  and  I  was  enjoying  every  step 
with  a  deep,  heartening  satisfaction, 
which  is  quite  inexpressible. 

The  only  sound  coming  from  the 
sky  was  the  comforting  drumming 
motors  of  some  lonely  airplane. 
Somehow  this  sound  always  excited 
me  and  seemed  to  elevate  my  spirits 
a  little.  Was  I  by  the  process  of 
identification  using  the  loneliness  and 
the  unknowable  of  it  as  a  comfort 
to  me?  At  any  rate,  even  the  war 
did  not  stop  my  liking  for  the  excit¬ 
ing  sound. 

The  cold  dampness  and  slight  wind 
forced  me  to  pull  the  collar  of  my 
coat  up  and  the  visor  of  my  cap, 
down.  How  I  liked  that  smart  looking 
military  dress  cap!  I  don’t  know  why, 
but  there  is  just  something  about 
the  appearance  of  it. 

Only  a  few  people  were  on  the 
street;  an  occasional  couple,  hurry¬ 
ing  somewhere.  It  surely  added  to 
the  mood  of  my  journey.  The  street 
lights  were  not  all  working;  those 
that  were,  being  but  blurs  of  light, 
fighting  to  get  through  the  rain. 

I  entered  the  cafe,  a  quaint  little 
(Turn  to  Page  38) 


TKii  liaan  Symphonic  Band  from  th«  Montrot*  County  High  School,  Montrot*,  Colorado,  und*r  th*  diroction  «(  Mr.  Harold  L  Hilly*r, 
will  b*  th*  hott  bond  for  th*  3rd  annual  W*tt*rn  Slop*  Band  Clinic  on  January  28th. 
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Guard  Republican  Band 

Scores  HU  on  Tour 


BAINUM  TO  CONDUCT  BAND  DIRECTOR  CLINICS 
A  WONDERFUL  NEW  PUBLIC  SERVICE  PROGRAM 


The  internationally  famous  GUARD 
REPUBLICAN  BAND  OF  PARIS  is 
scoring  a  tremendous  hit  with  band 
directors  and  students  on  its  coast 
to  coast  tour  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

This  band  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  symphonic  groups  in  the 
world.  Using  a  predominance  of 
woodwinds,  one  hears  a  tonal  effect 
that  is  not  common  among  the  Amer¬ 
ican  bands. 

The  group  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Francois-Julien  Brun  pre¬ 
sents  a  near-all-French  program 
which  equals  any  symphony  perform¬ 
ance  for  quality  and  authenticity. 
One  is  thrilled  time  and  time  again 
by  the  extreme  contrasts  from  ff  to 
pp  with  a  balance  that  may  well  be 
the  envy  of  all  school  and  college 
band  directors. 

Playing  to  a  capacity  house  at 
Orchestra  Hall  in  Chicago  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  such  great  names  in 
the  band  held  as  Dr.  Raymond  F. 
Dvorak,  Prof.  Glenn  Clifle  Bainum, 
Captain  John  Barabash,  H.  H.  Nutt, 
Bruce  Housekneckt,  and  many  others 
were  in  attendance. 

Because  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
feels  that  every  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  director  and  student  would  thrill 
to  the  music  of  this  great  band,  the 
balance  of  their  U.  S.  tour  is  pub¬ 
lished  so  that  all  may  check  the 
route,  and  make  every  effort  to  at¬ 
tend  one  of  the  concerts.  The  tour 
started  in  Troy,  New  York  on  Sept. 
22,  and  will  end  back  in  New  York 
City  on  December  13th. 

Baloace  e#  Tear 

Sov.  1 — Sacramento,  California. 
Sacramento  Music  Series. 

Nov.  2 — Chico,  California.  Com¬ 
munity  Concerts  Association. 

Nov.  3 — San  Jose,  California. 
Denny  Watrous  Management. 

Nov.  4 — San  Francisco,  California. 
California  Civic  Arts  and  Music 
Foundation  of  San  Francisco. 

Nov.  5 — Santa  Rosa,  California. 
Community  Concerts  Association. 

Nov.  6 — San  Luis  Obispo,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Community  Concerts  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Nov.  7 — Pasadena,  California.  El¬ 
mer  Wilson. 

Nov.  9 — Phoenix,  Arizona.  Mrs. 
Archer  E.  Linde. 

Nov.  10 — Tucson,  Arizona.  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Arizona. 

Nov.  1 1 — Juarez,  Mexico.  Commun¬ 
ity  Concerts  Association. 

Nov.  12 — Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 
Community  Concerts  Association. 

Nov.  13 — Clovis,  New  Mexico.  Com- 
(Tum  to  Page  51) 


School  and  college  band  directors 
H'ill  be  delighted  and  happy  to  know 
that  many  mnsic  dealers  over  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  sponsoring  instrumental 
clinics  conducted  by  Glen  Cliffe  (Rusty) 
Bainum.  As  a  part  of  their  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Program,  F.  E.  Olds  &  Son  and 
their  distributor,  the  Chicago  Musical 
Instrument  Company,  have  retained 
the  services  of  Mr.  Bainum  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conducting  these  outstanding 
clinics. 

Mr.  Bainum  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  nation’s  author¬ 
ities  on  concert  and  marching  bands. 
As  director  of  the  University  of 
Northwestern  bands  for  27  years,  he 
gained  world  wide  recognition  for 
his  spectacular  field  shows,  and  his 
beautiful  and  authentic  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  symphonic  works  in  concert. 
Mr.  Bainum’s  fund  of  knowledge  will 
now  l)e  available  to  band  directors 
everywhere. 

Though  this  clinic  schedule  tech¬ 
nique  may  be  new  to  the  music  in¬ 
dustry,  it  has  been  used  for  many 
years  by  the  athletic  industry.  The 
great  Babe  Ruth  conducted  baseball 
clinics  at  sporting  goods  shops 
throughout  the  nation.  Bobby  Jones 
continues  to  demonstrate  his  great 
golfing  techniques  in  cities  every¬ 
where.  Mr.  Bainum’s  schedule  will  be 
developed  through  local  music  mer¬ 
chants. 

In  addition  to  these  clinics  spon- 

Bristol,  Tenn.-V a.  Has 

Great  Band  Festival  Day 


Sponsored  by  the  Bristol,  Tenn.- 
Va.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  great 
Band  Festival  Day  was  held  in  this 
picturesque  little  town  which  boasts 
a  main  street  that  divides  the  state 
of  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 

Thirty  eight  bands  gathered  to 
thrill  the  thousands  of  home  and 
nearby  folks  who  came  to  cheer  their 
band  in  competition. 

The  day  opened  with  a  ten  thirty 
parade  which  was  reviewed  by  the 
three  judges  of  the  day.  The  judges 
were  Paul  Yoder,  Forrest  L.  McAl¬ 
lister,  and  Frank  Prindl.  Each  judge 
gave  a  short  talk  during  a  noon 
luncheon  for  directors  and  wives.  At 
2:30  the  marching  contest  was  un¬ 
derway  at  the  Football  Stadium.  This 
was  interrupted  at  4:30  for  a  free 
supper  for  all.  Back  on  the  field  at 
six  for  a  Massed  Band  Rehearsal 
which  was  conducted  by  the  three 
judges,  and  then  the  completion  of 
the  marching  contest,  presentation 


GUn  Cliffe  (Rutty)  Bainum 


sored  on  an  educational  and  non¬ 
commercial  basis  by  local  music  deal¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Bainum  will  still  be  able 
to  accept  a  limited  number  of  Band 
Festival  Adjudication  invitations 
from  Music  Educator  groups. 

Band  directors  and  music  mer¬ 
chants  may  secure  more  information 
on  Mr.  Bainum’s  availability  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  28 
East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illi¬ 
nois;  or  to  Chicago  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  Company,  30  East  Adams,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

and  trophies,  and  Massed  Band  Con¬ 
cert  at  seven  forty  five. 

G.  of  Michigan  Band  Day 

Breaks  All  Records 

Saturday,  October  10th,  6,630  high 
school  bandsmen,  drum  majors,  twirl- 
ers  and  color  guards  we^e  seen  in 
action  at  one  time  on  the  football 
field  of  the  Michigan  Stadium. 

The  University  of  Michigan  March¬ 
ing  Band  was  host  to  107  high  school 
bands  from  all  over  the  Lower  Pen¬ 
insula  of  Michigan.  Everything  about 
the  fifth  annual  Band  Day  was  a 
record-breaker.  In  1952,  there  were 
101  bands  and  6,176  participants. 

Eight  numbers,  including  two  of 
Sousa’s  marches,  were  scheduled  on 
the  half-time  program,  with  William 
D.  Revelli,  director  of  University 
bands,  and  George  Cavender,  his  as¬ 
sistant,  directing  the  massed  bands. 
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EIGHT  BANDS  AT  MID-WEST  NATIONAL  BAND  CLINIC 


December  9,  10,  11,  12 


Eight  of  the  nation’s  most  outstand¬ 
ing  bands  will  be  featured  at  the  7th 
Annual  Mid-West  National  Band 
Clinic  to  be  held  in  the  Sherman 
Hotel  in  Chicago  on  December  9,  10, 
11  and  12.  The  Clinic  will  open  this 
year  on  Wednesday  evening,  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  with  Registration  and  an  in¬ 
formal  “Punch  Bowl  Get-Together” 
which  will  include  a  one-hour  panel 
discussion  of  “Personal  Problems  of 
the  Band  Director.”  Since  this  panel 
will  be  under  the  guidance  of  five 
highly  successful  high  school  band 
directors,  this  is  sure  to  be  a  most 
informative  and  vitally  practical 
hour,  thus  setting  the  key-note  of  the 
entire  three-day  clinic. 

The  bands  for  the  1953  Mid-West 
Clinic  were  carefully  chosen  to  be 
as  representative  as  possible  of  the 
entire  band  field.  Consequently,  there 
will  be  one  United  States  ^rvice 
Band;  the  “small  but  mighty”  Terri¬ 
torial  Staff  Band  of  the  Salvation 
Army  of  Chicago;  the  brilliant  and 
championship  A.  R.  McAllister  Me¬ 
morial  Band  of  the  American  Legion 
of  Joliet,  Illinois,  to  represent  mu¬ 
nicipal  bands;  the  VanderCook  Col¬ 
lege  of  Music  Concert  Band  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  the  excellent  Waukegan,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Grade  School  Band;  and  three 
high  school  bands  that  will  bring 
honor  to  the  states  from  which  they 
come.  From  Beaumont,  a  city  of  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000,  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  “superior”  High  School 
Band  of  90  members,  and  their  capa¬ 
ble  director,  John  Shafer,  will  fiy  to 
Chicago  to  appear  at  the  Mid- West 
Band  Clinic  on  Saturday  morning, 
December  12.  Worthington,  Minne¬ 
sota  (population  slightly  under  6,000) 
will  proudly  send  its  90-piece  High 
School  Band,  directed  by  Gerald  Nie- 
meyer,  to  make  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Mid-West  program  with 
a  concert  on  Friday  afternoon,  De¬ 
cember  11.  Believe  it  or  not,  Cres- 
bard  in  north  eastern  South  Dakota 
has  a  population  of  only  288  and  a 
superb  High  School  Band  of  55  mem¬ 
bers.  This  band,  directed  by  W.  E. 
Klitz,  will  capably  demonstrate  on 
Thursday  evening,  December  10,  that 
even  the  small  community  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  band  of  National  caliber. 

In  addition  to  the  three  high  school 
bands  representing  very  small  and 
average  size  communities,  there  will 
also  be  bands  from  the  large  cities  of 
Chicago,  Joliet,  and  Waukegan.  Con¬ 
sidering  these  eight  bands  from  such 
varied  fields  and  populations,  the 
more  than  4,000  band  directors  and 
other  musicians  who  are  expected  to 
throng  to  the  1953  Mid-West  National 
Band  Clinic  can  each  easily  find  a 
classification  of  a  nature  similar  to 
his  own  home  status — thereby  mak¬ 
ing  this  year’s  Mid-West  even  more 


personally  practical  than  ever  before. 

Then  there  are  the  individual  in¬ 
strumental  clinics — fourteen  of  them. 
These  will  take  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  on  Friday,  December  11, 
with  two  50-minute  clinics  every 
hour  throughout  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon.  Highlights  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  clinics  will  no  doubt  be  the  repeat 
appearance  of  Rafael  Mendez,  Trump¬ 
et  Virtuoso;  the  Clarinet  clinic  by 
Robert  Hoffman,  Solo  Clarinetist  with 
the  famed  band  of  Dr.  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman;  and  the  French  horn  clinic 
by  the  eminent  teacher.  Max  Pottag, 
and  his  “out  of  this  world”  French 
horn  ensemble.  Another  feature  of 
unusual  interest  will  be  the  Style 
Show  of  Band  Uniforms  on  live 
models,  staged  this  year  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time.  The  three-day  convention 
will  conclude  with  a  C^rand  Finale 
Banquet  which  is  free  to  Band  Di¬ 
rectors  who  have  attended  all  the 
clinic  sessions  and  is  a  courtesy  of 
the  Uniform  Companies  participating 
in  the  Band  Uniform  Style  Show. 

Otfelal  Program 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers 
the  complete  program  is  repeated 
here  (a  few  changes  having  been 
made  since  the  tentative  program 
was  previously  announced). 

Wecfactdoy  Evanhg.  D*c*Mb«r  9 

7:30-10:30  P.M. — Registration  and 
Informal  “Punch  Bowl  Get-Togeth¬ 
er.”  Panel  Discussion  of  “Personal 
Problems  of  the  Band  Director” 
by  Five  High  School  ^and  Direc¬ 
tors. 


Thursday,  December  10 

9:30-10:45  A.M.— Territorial  Staff 
Band  of  the  Chicago  Salvation 
Army,  Captain  ^mard  Smith,  Di¬ 
rector. 

11:00-12:00 — Noon  Clinic  by  Di 
William  D.  Revelli,  University  of 
Michigan. 

1:30-3:15  P.M. — Concert  by  a  United 
States  Service  Band. 

3:30-4:45  P.M. — Concert  by  the  Wau¬ 
kegan,  Illinois  Grade  School  Band 
directed  by  Bernard  Stiner. 

7:30-9:15  P.M. — Concert  by  the  high 
School  Band  of  Cresbard,  South 
Dakota,  directed  by  W.  E.  Klitz. 

9:30-10:30  P.M. — Marching  Band 
Films  featuring  the  Rose  Bowl  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  Universities  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  in  1952  and 
1953. 


Friday,  December  II 

9:  00  A.M. — Cornet  and  Trumpet 
Clinic — Rafael  Mendez. 

10: 00 — French  Horn  Clinic — Max 
Pottag  and  Ensemble;  School  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  Clinic — “The  Instru¬ 
mental  Program  from  the  Point  of 


View  of  the  Administrator,”  Panel 
Discussion. 

11:00 — Flute  Clinic — John  Becker- 
man;  “How  to  Make  a  Percussion 
Section  Play  Better” — H.  E.  Nutt. 
1:00-2:45  P.M. — (Concert  by  the  High 
School  Band  of  Worthington.  Min¬ 
nesota,  directed  by  C3erald  Nie- 
meyer. 

3:00 — Double  Reeds  Clinic — Harry 
Peters,  Fredonia  State  College, 
New  York;  “How  Your  Band  Can 
Be  More  Successful  Through  the 
Tonette  Program” — Howard  Lyons. 
4:00 — Clarinet  Clinic — Robert  Hoff¬ 
man,  Clarinet  Soloist  with  Dr.  Ed¬ 
win  Franko  Goldman’s  Band;  “Get¬ 
ting  the  Most  Out  of  a  March” — 
Dr.  Raymond  F.  Dvorak,  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

5:00 — Brass  Quintet  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

7:30 — Concert  by  the  VanderCook 
College  of  Music  Concert  Band, 
Directors  Richard  Brittain  and  H. 
E.  Nutt. 

8: 15 — Band  Uniform  Style  Show. 

9:00 — Continuation  of  the  Vander¬ 
Cook  College  Band  Concert. 

Saturday,  December  12 

9:00-10:45  A.M. — Concert  by  the 
Beaumont,  California  High  ^hool 
Band,  directed  by  John  Shafer. 
11:00-12:45 — Concert  by  the  A.  R. 
McAllister  Memorial  Band  of  the 
American  Legion  of  Joliet,  Illinois, 
directed  by  A.  R.  McAllister,  Jr. 
They  are  National  Champions  1946- 
47-48-49-50-51-52-53. 

1:00-2:30  P.M. — Grand  Finale 
Luncheon,  free  as  a  courtesy  of  the 
Band  Uniform  Companies  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  Band  Uniform  Style 
Show. 

Plan  your  December  activities  so 
that  you  will  be  able  to  attend  the 
full  three  days  of  the  Mid-West  Band 
Clinic  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  All  clinic  and  concert  sessions 
are  free  and  there  is  no  registration 
fee.  School  administrators  are  par¬ 
ticularly  invited.  For  renewed  inspi¬ 
ration  and  practical  information  join 
your  friends  of  the  musical  world  at 
the  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic 
in  Chicago  on  December  9,  10,  11, 
and  12.  For  hotel  reservation  informa¬ 
tion  or  more  program  details  you 
may  write  to  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Mid-West  Band  Clinic,  Lee  W. 
Petersen  at  VanderCook  College  of 
Music,  1655  Washington  Blvd.,  Chi¬ 
cago  12,  Illinois. 


November  18th  to  2^th  1$ 
National  Accordion  Week 


For  the  second  time  in  the  history 
of  the  accordion  industry,  November 
18th-25th,  officially  recorded  as  Na¬ 
tional  Accordion  Week  will  be  a 
means  of  making  the  entire  nation 
accordion-conscious. 
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SERVICE  A  3-M  HIGHLIGHT 

More  and  more  high  school  music 
educators  are  showing  appreciation 
for  the  service  records  of  their  3-M 
chapters  by  delegating  to  them  an 
ever  increasing  responsibility  for 
carrying-out  their  department’s  extra 
curricular  program.  Many  chapters 
assume  full  responsibility  for  ticket 
sales  to  school  musical  programs. 
Some  chapters  even  write  and  ar¬ 
range  the  music  used. 

CHAPTER  OF  THE  MONTH 

We  salute  the  St.  Vincent  High 
School  (Akron,  Ohio)  chapter  as  the 
“Chapter  of  the  Month”  because  of 
its  fine  activities  program.  One  group 


Thai*  smiling  young  peopU  or*  tho 
newly  elected  ofRcert  of  the  3-M 
Chapter  at  Morningside  School, 
Statesville,  North  Carolina. 

of  members  witnessed  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  “Carmen”  at  the  Cleveland 
Music  Hall  while  another  group  saw 
“Rigoletto”  at  the  Auditorium.  Plans 
have  now  been  completed  for  holding 
a  musical  in  the  form  of  a  disc  jockey 
show,  with  members  playing  the  role 
of  records.  During  their  recent  initia¬ 
tion  ceremony.  Father  John  Archi¬ 
bald,  dioceasan  music  director,  was 
present  to  bless  the  3-M  keys  before 
being  presented. 

3-M  LEADERS  TO  MEET 

The  first  biennial  meeting  of  Chap¬ 
ter  Sponsors  and  Advisory  Council 
members  will  be  held  in  Chicago 
from  March  25  to  31,  1954.  More 
than  10,000  music  educators  will  be 
attending  the  Music  Educators  Na¬ 


tional  Conference  at  the  Conrad  Hil¬ 
ton  Hotel  at  the  same  time. 

WELCOME!  SENIOR  CHAPTERS 

Three  new  senior  chapters  have 
been  added  to  the  3-M  family  during 
the  past  month.  They  include  the 
Tonawanda  High  School  (Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y.)  chapter,  sponsored  by 
Milton  Shetler  and  co-sponsored  by 
Howard  Vedder;  Houston  High 
School  (Houston,  Ohio),  Mrs.  Eda- 
belle  Speakman,  faculty  sponsor,  and 
F.  D.  Snyer  and  Arietta  Platfoot,  co¬ 
sponsors;  Middletown  High  School 
(Middletown,  Conn.),  Santo  F.  Fra-  i 
gelio,  sponsor,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Owen,  co-sponsor.  The  first  3-M  in¬ 
itiation  reported  for  this  month  will 
be  held  at  Albemarle  H.  S.,  Albe¬ 
marle,  N.  Car,  Paul  B.  Fry  is  faculty 
sponsor  of  this  active  chapter. 

NEW  JUNIOR  H.  S.  CHAPTERS 

A  junior  chapter  has  been  organized 
at  St.  Willebrord  School,  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  with  Sister  Mary  Elinor  as 
sponsor.  Talent,  Oregon,  can  now 
boast  of  two  3-M  chapters.  Talent 
High  School  received  its  senior  char¬ 
ter  in  September,  1952,  and  now  a 
Junior  charter  has  been  issued  to 
the  Talent  Grade  School.  Richard  G. 
Dorr  is  faculty  sponsor  and  John  W. 
Loughary  is  co-sponsor. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 

I 

Anyone  desiring  information  on 
“How  to  Start  a  3-M  Chapter,”  is 
invited  to  write  Alexander  M.  Har¬ 
ley,  national  president,  P.  O.  Box  347, 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 

MODERN  MUSIC  MASTER  OF  THE 
MONTH 

Jean  Renwick,  president  of  the 
;  3-M  chapter  at  Morningside  School, 
Statesville,  N.  Car.,  has  been  selected 
as  “Modem  Music  Master  of  the 
Month.”  She  is  a  fine  pianist,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Miss  Marguerite  Curry, 
her  3-M  faculty  sponsor,  and  has 
received  several  honors  in  district 
and  state  music  contests.  She  is  also 
serving  as  organist  for  her  church 
choir.  A  high  scholarship  student, 

.  she  has  represented  her  school  in 
I  debate,  declamation  and  at  youth 
)  conferences.  In  the  photo  to  the  right 
;  of  Morningside’s  officers.  Miss  Ren- 
i  wick  is  seen  standing  in  the  center 
-  of  the  back  row. 


Tha  Jaycaas  honor  aast  high  band  of 
Sioui  City,  Iowa.  Dala  Caris,  laft,  ra- 
caivas  a  trophy  from  Roy  Holland,  im- 
madiata  past  vica  pratidant  of  tho 
Unitad  Statai  Junior  Chambar  of 
Commarco,  at  a  racant  stato  mooting 
of  Jaycaat  in  Cratton,  la.,  for  tho 
East  high  school  band's  rating  at  tha 
national  Jaycaa  convantion  in  Min- 
naapolis.  Mr.  Caris  diroctad  tha  band, 
which  raprasantad  Iowa  Jaycaas,  to 
ratings  of  tha  bast  parforming  high 
school  band  at  tho  convantion  and 
sacond  of  all  bands  compating. 

National  Catholic  Band 
Directors  Association 
Has  Active  Committees 

Three  committees  of  the  newly  or¬ 
ganized  National  Catholic  Band  Di¬ 
rectors  Association  are  working  hard 
on  plans  to  present  to  the  next  An¬ 
nual  meeting  which  will  be  held  at 
Notre  Dame  in  1954.  A  committee  on 
Salary,  Tenure,  and  budget  is  devel¬ 
oping  a  comprehensive  report  on  life, 
health,  and  pension.  A  second  com¬ 
mittee  is  working  on  plans  for  a  pos¬ 
sible  Summer  Music  Camp  to  be  held 
at  Notre  Dame.  It  is  hoi^  that  the 
camp  might  get  under  way  during  the 
1954  Summer  season.  A  third  com¬ 
mittee  is  working  on  a  guide  based  on 
“The  Spiritual  Values  of  the  Band.” 

Bob  O’Brien,  president  of  the 
NCBDA  is  very  optimistic  about  the 
future  expansion  of  the  new  group. 
Any  Catholic  band  director  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  about  the  NCBDA 
should  write  to  Mr.  O’Brien,  Band 
Director,  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

G.  Wright  Briggs  Is  Netc 

Band  Director  at  Harvard 

G.  Wright  Briggs,  supervisor  of 
the  Department  of  Popular  Music  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  has  been  appointed  conductor 
of  the  Harvard  Band.  He  succeeds 
the  late  Malcolm  Holmes,  former 
Dean  of  the  Conservatory,  as  leader 
of  the  Band.  Mr.  Briggs  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Con¬ 
servatory  since  1942,  and  supervisor 
of  the  Popular  Music  Department 
since  1948.  He  teaches  various  courses 
in  his  own  department  as  well  as 
the  basic  instrumentation  course  in 
the  Music  Eklucation  Department  at 
the  Conservatory. 
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Sand  all  quattioni  diract  to  Hoyd 
Zarbock,  707  Oxford,  Ann  Arbw, 
Michiqan. 


This  workshop  will  be  the  first  to 
include  our  newly  added  topic  of 
drum  majoring.  You  readers  have 
made  the  request  that  we  do  this  and 
already  your  written  contributions 
and  affirmation  of  this  policy  has  aid¬ 
ed  us  immeasurably.  We  feel  that  it  is 
only  fitting  that  we  should  enumer¬ 
ate  the  qualifications  of  a  good  drum 
major  for  our  first  discussion. 

Training — Many  of  you  conceive  of 
training  as  being  something  that  ath¬ 
letic  individuals  or  teams  do  or  that 
service  men  do.  Well,  you  are  correct 
in  your  thinking  and  if  you  would 
merely  channel  your  views  of  train¬ 
ing  to  include  drum  majoring  train¬ 
ing  we  are  sure  that  you  would  real¬ 
ize  the  entirety  of  drum  majoring 
training. 

In  order  to  train  properly,  you 
must  have  a  good  teacher.  Now  this 
teacher  might  be  your  band  director, 
or  it  might  be  films,  books,  or  some 
other  form  of  literature.  Your  best 
instruction,  however,  will  probably 
come  from  an  individual  who  has 
been  or  is  a  good  drum  major.  There 
may  not  be  too  many  of  these  so 
called  qualified  instructors,  but  they 
are  worth  seeking  out.  Most  of  you 
have  probably  had  enough  experience 


in  learning  to  realize  the  importance  I 
of  learning  how  to  do  a  thing  cor¬ 
rectly  in  preference  to  learning  the 
wrong  way  and  then  having  to  re¬ 
learn,  to  be  able  to  do  the  thing  the 
right  way. 

Another  phase  of  training  is  the 
dreadful  thing  called  “practice.” 
Many  people  have  written  about 
“practice,”  but  for  the  sake  of  re¬ 
emphasis  we  would  like  to  reiterate 
a  few  words.  If  you  start  right  at  the 
beginning  of  any  undertaking  by 
forming  good  practice  habits,  you  will 
be  rewarded  many  times  over,  before 
you  are  finished  with  the  undertak¬ 
ing.  This  little  axiom  applies  not  only 
to  drum  majoring,  twirling,  dancing, 
etc.,  but  to  everything  you  do  in  life. 
By  good  practice  habits  we  simply 
mean  those  type  of  habits  that  will 
contribute  to  your  advancement.  This 
does  not  mean  that  you  should  sacri¬ 
fice  everything  for  your  drum  major¬ 
ing  or  twirling. 

Honesty — A  small  word  but  one 
filled  with  meaning.  A  drum  major 
should  never  use  his  position  for  per¬ 
sonal  gain  or  to  demand  special  con¬ 
sideration.  Drum  major  honesty 
means  more  than  this.  It  is  intellec¬ 
tual  honesty  that  requires  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  errors,  or  ignorance,  or  will¬ 
ingness  to  change  opinion  if  wrong. 

Loyalty — This  means  loyalty  to 
your  band  director,  and  assistants,  if 
there  are  any,  and  to  the  band.  Al¬ 
ways  carry  out  the  decisions  of  your 
superiors,  even  though  they  may 
seem  wrong  to  you.  You  have  to  be 
willing  to  lay  aside  your  personal 
feelings  and  desires.  Always  be  will¬ 
ing  to  hear  what  our  fellow  bands¬ 
men  have  to  say  and  aid  them  as 
much  as  possible.  A  drum  major’s 


H«r«  wa  taa  tha  famous  twirling  corps  of  Sfiori  McKim  (cantar  of  pictura)  of  Clave- 
lond,  Ohio,  who  has  bacoma  ona  of  tha  nations  finast  aihibitionists  and  taochars  in 
tha  art  of  baton  twirling.  Ona  of  Shari's  graatast  axhibitions  was  parformad  at  tha 
graat  Enid,  Oklahoma,  Fastivol  in  May  1953  whara  sha  was  adjudicator  and  guast 

artist. 


Paul  Jaon  Rossok  has  baan  salactad 
as  tha  naw  twirling  drum  major  of  tha 
Univarsity  of  Illinois  Band  which  is 
under  tha  direction  of  Prof.  Mark 
Hindsley.  Paul  Jaan  is  wall  known 
among  baton  twirlars  having  won  tha 
Chicago  Musicland  baton  twirling 
contest  six  times.  In  80  contests  he 
has  won  60  first  places. 

loyalty  is  to  the  best  interest  of  his 
band  and  to  his  director  and  assist¬ 
ants. 

Leadership — No  discussion  of  the 
qualities  of  a  drum  major  would  be 
complete  without  leadership.  This  is 
an  attribute  that  few  people  have,  but 
that  most  everyone  can  acquire  with 
a  little  work  and  patience.  You  all 
realize  the  importance  of  leadership 
in  a  drum  major.  Without  leadership, 
the  band  would  inevitably  deterio¬ 
rate. 

For  our  twirling  workshop  discus¬ 
sion  this  time,  we  are  going  to  discuss 
the  responsibilities  of  twirlers  to  their 
band  director,  band  and  to  their 
school. 

Many  twirlers  feel  that  their  only 
duty  is  to  be  in  front  of  the  band 
when  it  marches  and  to  twirl  when 
the  band  plays.  This,  however,  does 
not  represent  the  entire  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  twirlers. 

First  of  all  the  twirlers  should  at¬ 
tend  all  rehearsals,  unless  told  other¬ 
wise.  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  twirl¬ 
ers  play  an  instrument  in  the  band, 
but  if  this  is  not  the  case  they  still 
should  attend  the  rehearsals.  If  they 
do  not  have  space  to  practice  during 
regular  indoor  rehearsals,  perhaps 
I  they  could  be  of  some  assistance  in 
passing  out  charts,  or  music,  or  in  do¬ 
ing  other  necessary  jobs. 

I  When  the  band  is  on  the  field  the 
twirlers  can  be  of  great  assistance  to 
1  (Turn  to  Page  43) 
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Bcrtoa  Twirliag 


Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Champ.  We^ll  Show  You  How 


A  MONTHLY  FEATURE 

■y  Don  Sartcll 

Summertime  is  “aerial  time”  for 
most  twirlers  since  warm  weather 
will  enable  us  to  do  much  of  our 
practicing  outdoors.  Few  tricks  are  as 
spectacular  as  high  throws  and  tosses, 
especially  when  done  with  tricky  re¬ 
leases  and  fancy  catches. 

Toss  and  Throw 

There  is  a  difference  between  a 
toss  and  a  throw.  A  toss  could  be 
termed  as  any  release  being  made 
from  the  center  or  twirling  position 
of  a  baton.  A  throw  is  when  the  re¬ 
lease  is  made  from  the  end.  Throws 
usually  obtain  greater  height  while 
tosses  are  used  for  maximum  control 
and  more  speedy  movements. 

Basic  Thumb  Roll  Toss 

As  shown  in  illustrations  1,  2  and  3, 
the  Basic  Toss  is  nothing  more  than 
the  same  movement  used  when  exe¬ 
cuting  a  regular  two-hand  spin.  Start 
by  holding  baton  with  ball  to  left, 
palm  down.  Turn  baton  to  the  right 
while  opening  hand  and  allowing 
shaft  to  roll  over  thumb.  As  shaft 
rolls  over  thumb  raise  hand  quickly 
allowing  the  baton  to  spin  into  the  air. 

TImo  Toss 

A  time  toss  is  merely  a  basic  toss 
making  a  predetermined  number  of 
revolutions  before  being  caught. 
Through  constant  practice  you  will 
be  able  to  judge  precisely  just  how 


/lliatrotiofu  reproduced  through  special  permission 
of  VI'.  F.  L.  Drum  Co.,  Chicago,  the  cop>Tight 
ou'ner. 

many  revolutions  the  baton  will  make 
before  making  your  catch.  The  sense 
of  time  tossing  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant  to  contest  twirlers. 

Basic  Flip 

A  flip  is  nothing  more  than  a  basic 
toss  making  only  one  or  two  revolu¬ 
tions  in  the  air.  Anything  over  two 
turns  will  be  considered  a  toss. 

Full  Maud  Toss 

A  full  hand  toss  is  done  exactly  as 
above  only  without  the  thumb  roll. 
Start  by  holding  baton  in  right  hand, 
ball  to  left,  palm  down.  With  a  quick 
motion,  start  turning  baton  to  right. 
When  palm  is  up,  open  hand — al¬ 
lowing  baton  to  spin  into  the  air.  See 
Illustration  4.  This  method  will  seem 
a  bit  more  difficult  to  the  average 
twirler. 

Tfca  Throw 

Hold  baton  near  tip  end  with  right 
hand,  arm  extended  down  to  side. 
With  a  fast  swinging  motion  start 
swinging  arm  clockwise — making  re¬ 
lease  after  one  complete  revolution 
of  the  arm  has  been  made.  Throws 
are  very  simple  to  learn.  It’s  the 
perfection,  control  and  speed  that 
might  give  you  a  little  trouble  at  first. 
Illustrations  5  and  6  show  just  two  of 
the  many  fancy  catches  that  can  be 
used. 


niuutratiOB  (1) 


Illnstraticn  (2) 


Janet  Borsaro-Joy  Estes 
Guessed  Larry  Hammond 


Janet  Borgaro  of  Iron- Belt,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Joy  Estes  of  Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma  guessed  the  correct  name 
of  the  famous  pioneer  in  baton  twirl¬ 
ing  that  appeared  in  the  Twirling 
Section  in  the  October  issue.  His 
name  was  Larry  Hammond  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
three  members  of  the  conunittee  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Music  Educators  Na¬ 
tional  conference  in  1934  to  prepare 
the  baton  twirling  adjudicating  sheet. 

Of  the  scores  of  letters  received, 
more  than  two  thirds  guessed  the 
name  correctly.  However,  Janet  and 
Estes  Joy  both  sent  their  letters,  post 
marked  at  exactly  the  same  day  and 
hour.  It  was  4  PM  on  October  2nd. 
Both  will  receive  three  year  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
starting  with  the  November  issue. 


Illustraflon  (5) 


/ 
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Illustration  (6) 
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lotoa  Twirilag 


Som*  80  twirlars  oHended  Southern  California's  annual  "Clinic  in  the  Sky"  located 
hi^h  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains.  Twirlers  from  eight  states  and  Canada  jained 
a  star  studded  staff  which  included — Sonnie  Rogers,  Joan  Hillegonds,  Don  Durand, 
Duke  Miller,  and  John  Large.  The  camp  was  under  the  direction  of  Ted  Otis  of  Long 

Beach. 


Marchins  Fundamentals 
for  Baton  Twirling  Teams 

By  Pr»d  W.  M»ler 
Son  Bemardiae,  Calif. 

Part  II 

For  part  I  of  this  very  interesting 
and  informative  article  on  “Marching 
Fundamentals  for  Baton  Twirling 
Teams,”  we  suggest  you  read  Fred 
Miller’s  Column  on  page  16  of  the 
September  1953  issue. 

The  Editor  ‘ 


Small  teams  of  nine  to  twelve 
girls  can  do  a  lot  of  stunts  from  a 
simple  circle  formation.  The  leader 
can  be  used  in  the  center  of  the 
circle  at  times.  The  circle  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  and  contracted  at  will,  move¬ 
ment  can  be  in  back  and  forth  direc¬ 
tion.  Half  the  girls  can  drop  to  one 
knee,  continue  twirling  while  the 
alternates  weave  in  and  around.  This 
can  be  alternated  as  well.  Most  im- 


I  portant  is  that  the  CIRCLE  be  as 
nearly  a  true  circle  as  you  can  hold 
it.  A  leader  in  the  center  gives  the 
circling  members  a  distance  guide  to 
help  hold  it  to  a  true  circular  form. 

With  proper  march  drill  presenta¬ 
tion  there  should  be  punctuation 
points.  The  side  steps,  dance  steps  in 
unison,  halt  movements  with  each 
girl  raising  the  leg  high  (or  high 
kicks)  arching  back,  and  with  sweep¬ 
ing  lift  of  the  batons,  done  at  the  end 
of  four  or  eight  count  marching  steps 
will  increase  the  show  effect. 

While  I  do  not  particularly  care 
for  the  wand  type  of  baton  drill, 
it  does  have  some  value  for  the  ini¬ 
tial  stages  of  drill  practice.  There 
are  but  a  few  movements  so  done 
with  the  baton  that  are  attractive. 
If  baton  wand  drills  are  done,  they 
must  be  executed  in  perfect  rhythm 
and  position,  and  above  all  very 
GRACEFULLY. 

A  point  too  often  neglected  by 
drill  masters  is  the  use  of  the  IDLE 
hand.  Schooled  dancers  are  aware 
of  this  important  matter.  Baton  teach¬ 
ers  should  watch  this.  See  that  the 
hand  not  in  use  on  a  one  hand  twirl¬ 
ing  movement  is  carried  high,  to  the 
side,  or  if  down,  in  a  graceful  dance 
type  gesture,  and  that  ALL  the  girls 
do  it  uniformly  on  any  phase  of 
unison  drill  or  twirl. 

Important  too  is  the  matter  of 
baton  position.  If  wrist  twirls  or 
horizontal  twirls  are  being  done — 
the  batons  should  all  be  on  the  same 
horizontal  plane,  at  the  SAME 
HEIGHT  from  the  body.  In  fact  the 
proposition  is  one  of  watching  these 
tiny  details  that  makes  for  good  per¬ 
formance.  It’s  not  really  how  tricky 
your  stuff  is,  rather  it’s  how  well  you 


do  the  simple  things  you  attempt  to 
do,  that  make  for  the  eye  appealing 
drill  corps. 

Plot  your  drills  on  paper.  After  the 
details  have  been  worked  out,  have 
copies  made  for  each  member.  You 
girls  can  surprise  your  bandmaster,  if 
you  wUl  take  it  upon  YOURSELVES 
to  help  plan,  rehearse,  and  do  your 
own  drilling.  Find  out  his  wants  as 
he  requires  it  for  his  band  shows, 
and  work  it  out  for  him.  The  school 
baton  team  can  be  a  great  help  for 
show  performances  if  you  will  give 
it  just  a  little  detailed  study  and  ap¬ 
plication. 


I  BTF 


The  following  questions  have  been 
asked  by  twirlers  throughout  the 
country  and  have  been  compiled  in 
the  form  of  a  quiz  for  you  to  answer 
and  rate  your  knowledge  of  twirling. 
Send  your  questions  to  Maynard 
Velier,  IBTF  advisor,  118  E.  7th  St., 
Oil  City,  Pa.  Correct  answers  appear 
below.  Answer  with  a  Yes  or  No. 

1.  Yes  No  Is  there  a  simple,  satis¬ 

factory  fluid  form  mix¬ 
ture,  to  make  colored 
Are  for  use  in  fire  ba¬ 
tons? 

2.  Yes  No  It  is  far  more  advis- 

•  able,  when  doing  a 

short  performance,  to 
do  one,  two,  hoop  and 
electric  baton  only  fair, 
or  to  put  on  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  with  only  one  of 
the  above  very  well? 

3.  Yes  No  Have  there  been  any 

major  changes  in  the 
general  construction  of 
batons  except  for 
lengths  and  diameters 
for  the  past  10  years? 

4.  Yes  No  Leg  and  body  wraps 

.must  be  worked  out  so 
that  they  do  not  tend  to 
slow  up  your  routine? 

5.  Yes  No  Interpretative  baton 

twirling  to  waltz  music 
is  very  attractive? 

6.  Yes  No  Any  shaft  with  an  eye 

appealing  flag  on  it,  is 
very  good  to  use  for 
Swiss  Flag  Swinging? 

7.  Yes  No  An  English  made  whis¬ 

tle  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  shrillest  sounding 
whistles  for  Drum  Ma¬ 
jor  use? 

8.  Yes  No  If  a  twirler  has  the 

proper  foundation  in 
twirling,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  formu¬ 
late  new  tricks? 

9.  Yes  No  Because  of  physical 

differences,  each  stu¬ 
dent  presents  a  sepa¬ 
rate  instruction  prob- 
(Tum  to  Page  43) 
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The  month  of  November  is  a  won¬ 
derful  month  for  many  colleges  and 
high  school  students — it  has  a  week¬ 
end  of  holidays — Thanksgiving.  But 
for  a  great  many  other  students  it 
means  the  ending  of  the  football 
marching  season  and  the  beginning 
of  concert  work.  In  fact,  it  may  hold 
a  bit  of  very  intensive  concert  work 
for  the  first  concert  will  soon  be  com¬ 
ing  up.  Many  school  organizations 
hold  at  least  one  pre-Christmas  con¬ 
cert  in  addition  to  Thanksgiving  pro¬ 
grams  and  especially  Christmas  pro¬ 
grams. 

All  in  all  this  is  the  beginning  of 
the  busy  season  which  is  to  last  until 
next  June  for  those  who  have  a  Sum¬ 
mer  vacation  from  music.  Of  course 
for  many  music  students  there  is  no 
vacation  from  music  for  it  is  worth 
carrying  on  the  full  twelve  months  of 
the  year. 

Cfcaag«>Ov«r 

How  can  the  drummer  meet  this 
change  from  the  outdoor  street  parade 


Sand  all  qutitioni  diroct  to  Dr.  John 
Paul  Jonoi,  Contorvotory  of  Music, 
ISOS  Third  Avo.,  Albany,  Go. 


and  football  marching  to  the  inside 
concert  style  so  necessary?  First  of 
all  if  it  is  humanly  possible  there 
should  be  a  change  of  equipment.  The 
large,  heavy  parade  drums  do  not  fit 
comfortably  into  the  concert  picture. 
The  snare  drum  should  be  thinner, 
and  smaller  in  diameter  to  give  the 
more  delicate,  crisp  tone  usually  de¬ 
sirable  for  inside  playing.  The  field 
drum  is  exactly  in  its  place  in  the 
parade  because  it  is  built  for  power. 
Concert  work  is  nearly  always  done 
on  the  inside  and  power  in  the  per¬ 
cussion  section  is  not  nearly  so  desir¬ 
able.  On  the  outside  the  drums  are 
used  mainly  to  set  the  cadence  not 
only  for  the  band  to  hear  but  for 
those  in  the  stands  to  hear  as  well  and 
when  the  band  stops  playing  the 
drums  must  substitute  for  it.  This  is 
not  so  in  concert  work  where  the 


drums  are  used  to  reinforce  certain 
passages  or  for  certain  effects. 

In  playing  the  drums  for  concert 
full  arm  motion  is  not  necessary  un¬ 
less  for  “show”,  neither  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  all  the  flourish  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  sticks.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  bass  drummer.  The  inside 
playing  should  be  of  a  more  serious 
nature  than  the  outdoor  show.  On 
parade  the  snare  drummer  will  use 
a  good  full  arm  stroke  but  inside  this 
will  be  narrowed  down  to  a  good 
wrist  motion.  , 

Also,  in  outdoor  work  the  full  com¬ 
pliment  of  drums  usually  play  con¬ 
stantly.  Not  so  on  the  inside.  There 
may  be  two,  three  or  four  snare 
drummers  in  the  concert  band  but  it 
is  not  necessary  that  they  all  play  at 
the  same  time.  There  are  other  per¬ 
cussion  instruments  to  be  played  as 
well  as  drums  and  these  are  highly 
important.  Good  drummers  will  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  all  instruments 
in  the  percussion  section  and  be  able 
to  play  any  part  necessary. 
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SEND  FOR  COLORFUL  TUNING  GAUGE 
LITERATURE  TODAY! 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME ...  a  tuning  gauge 
that  visually  indicates  pitch ! 

NOW  .  .  .  you  ran  tune  more  accurately 
than  ever  bef ore.  The  WFL  gauge  operates 
silently,  registering  every  tone  change! 

Tuning  gauges  may  be  ordered  with  every 
WFL  tympani  when  specified  ...  or  can 
be  ordered  separately  for  your  present 
tympani  —  S54.00  per  set. 


HERE’S  SMASHIHG  TYMPANI  NEWS! 
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AMERICAN  RAWHiOt 
TOP  quality 


SLINGERLAND  DRUMS 

World's  Favorite  —  The  World  Over 


It  is  a  good  policy  to  rotate  on  the 
percussion  instruments — don’t  grow 
stale  playing  just  one! 


New  It  Leeks 

Let  me  say  a  word  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  percussion  section  in  con¬ 
cert  playing.  If  I  have  a  pet  peeve 
it  is  the  sloppy,  careless  manner  in 
which  some  percussion  sections  con¬ 
duct  themselves.  I  have  seen  percus¬ 
sion  sections  more  interested  in  their 
chewing  gum  than  in  the  concert.  I 
can  not  see  how  a  good  drummer 
could  be  so  unconcerned  about  his 
band  performance  nor  how  he  could 
be  so  inconsiderate  (I  am  using  the 
word  HE  to  represent  both  HE  and 
SHE). 

Chairs  should  be  provided  for  the 
percussion  section  to  use  when  not  in 
action  but  this  does  not  give  the  sec¬ 
tion  license  to  hide  behind  the  drums 
for  laughter  and  misbehaving.  This, 
of  all  sections,  should  be  most  alert 
for  this  is  the  section  which  draws  the 
most  attention  directly.  Stand  erect 
and  alert,  ready  to  play  the  part  and 
when  the  work  is  over  be  seated 
quietly  and  comfortably,  remaining 
at  ease  until  the  next  percussion  pas¬ 
sage.  Let  not  two  or  three  make  a 
run  for  the  instrument  to  be  played 
next!  Have  a  pre-arrangement  as  to 
just  who  plays  when  and  what — that 
is  just  good  plain  sense  and  will  avoid 
a  scramble  which  does  not  look  well 
during  the  concert. 

One  last  caution.  Have  the  instru¬ 
ments  in  tip-top  shape  and  well 
shined,  especially  the  cymbals.  Clean 
the  heads  of  the  drums  —  please, 
please  get  rid  of  the  autographs  and 
“John  loves  Mary”  flack.  That  stuff 
won’t  be  on  the  drum  head  if  the 
drummer  is  serious. 


Dram  for  Every  Seheel  Ute 
ie  laed.  Orchestra  oed 
Corps. 

Feateriog: 
e  Teaal  Irillioece 

e  35%  Mere  eea-ferreos 
(eeB-rostieg)  metals 
thoB  average  drams 

e  Hood  shavea  beads 
e  Mirror  like  platiag 
e  Easy  playiag  respoase 


Send  for  FREE  Catalog  about  drums, 
free  rudimental  sheets,  wall  charts 
and  baton  twirling  helps. 


Slingerland  Tympani  —  over  700  sets  sold  —  without  a 
single  service  complaint  —  Easy  to  tune  —  and  hold  to 
pitch.  Sold  by  all  Slingerland  dealers. 


SLINGERLAND  DRUM  CO. 

1325  Belden  Ave.  Chicago  14,  III. 


New  Material 

I  have  just  received  a  copy  of 
FUTURISTIC  DRUM  SOLOS  written 
by  Mr.  William  J.  Shinstine  who, 
with  Mr.  Fred  Hoey,  wrote  DRUM 
CADENCES  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
which  I  think  is  a  flne  book  as  is 
this  new  book  of  solos.  Those  solos 
are  intermediate  and  advanced 
drummers  and  I  think  you  will  enjoy 
them  thoroughly.  They  follow  stand¬ 
ard  stickings  generally  and  are  other¬ 
wise  clearly  marked.  You  will  And 
some  rhythm  patterns  straying  from 
the  trite  and  common  pattern  for 
which  the  author  is  to  be  compli¬ 
mented.  Double  strokes  are  clearly 
written  in  and  nothing  is  left  to 
chance.  Suggested  tempos  are  not  un¬ 
reasonable  and  may  be  easily  ex¬ 
ceeded  if  desired.  All  in  all  this  is  a 
very  good  book  and  will  be  a  flne 
addition  to  your  percussion  library. 
The  price  is  $1.50  for  the  fifteen 
solos  and  one  duet.  It  is  published  by 
Southern  Music  Company  of  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas.  And  I’ll  see  you  again 
a  few  days  after  I  have  digested  the 
annual  turkey  dinner  (I  hope). 


Musical  Produeb 


O.  C.  JENKINS  CO.  -  EST.  1920  -  DECATUR.  ILUNOI8 


JaN-Co  Imports  —  Accordions,  Bagpipes,  Clarinets,  Cornets, 
Trumpets,  Trombones,  French  Horns.  JeN-Co  Accessories  -  Mutes, 
Dinner  Chimes,  Tuning  Bors,  Mallets,  Beoters.  Cymbals. 


VALLEY  FORGE 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

"At  Netloa't  Stria*."  Prepare  your  boy  to 
enter  leading  colleges  and  at  the  same  time  be 
trained  for  a  commission  in  tbe  Armed  Services. 
Small  classes,  hipest  academic  standards.  College 
Prep,  and  Jr.  College,  ages  I2'20;  all  sports.  Arty., 
Cav.,  Infantry,  lAND,  Senior  Division  ROTC. 
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A  Concert  in  the  Rain 

(Starts  on  Page  28) 

place,  about  7:30  P.M.  The  semi¬ 
circular  room  had  a  very  long  bar 
which  extended  from  the  door  to 
the  opposite  side.  The  circular  part 
was  hlled  with  little  square  tables, 
four  chairs  at  each. 

The  place  was  a  favorite  for  mili¬ 
tary  personnel.  There  were  American, 


French,  British  and  a  few  Italian.  I 
felt  a  certain  kinship  to  all  of  them 
and  sensed  they  were  all  there  for 
some  mutual  reason.  At  least  half  of 
them  were  drunk,  merrily  drunk. 

I  looked  for  my  friend  but  could 
not  find  him.  The  bar  tender,  a  jolly 
little  fellow,  was  busily  trying  to 
get  his  hired  performer  to  sing.  Suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  to  the  accompaniment  of 
an  accordion,  she  begin  a  very  senti- 


THE 

AUTOHARP 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

A  Most  Useful  Instrument 
for  the 

Elementary  Classroom  Teacher 
Ready  Made  Chords 
No  Fingering  No  Lessons 


A  Sweep  of  the  Hand 
Starts  You 
Playing  f  y 

Easier  than  a  y 

piano  for  accompaniment 


Supplies 

Accompaniment 

Rhythm 

Harmony 


Simple 

Third  grade  children 
con  ploy  it 

Brochure  on  Request 


Oscar  Schmidt  Intemational,  bic. 

87  Ferry  Street  Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey 


AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  presents  — 

3rd 

JOHN  P.  NOONAN'S 

"NOTES  ON  BAND  AND  e 
ORCHESTRA  CYMBALS" 

An  invaluable,  pocket  size  Manual —  - 

Choosing  Cymbals  by 
size,  weight  and  pitch, 

Mounting  Cymbols;  Cymbal 
Technique,  the  Gong  and 
Training  the  Cymbal  Player 

SEND  COUPON  FOR 
YOUR  FREE  COPY 
TODAY'  •  - 


mental  Italian  song. 

The  bar  tender  came  over  to  tho 
part  of  the  bar  where  I  was  standing 
and  I  spoke  to  him.  “Hello.  My  name 
is  Jim  Craig.  I  was  supposed  to 
meet  a  friend  here.  His  name  is  Bob 
Carlson,  have  you  seen  him?  Has  he 
been  here?”  With  a  sympathetic  smile 
on  his  face  he  reached  into  a  little 
black  box  and  brought  out  a  white 
envelope. 

•'Yes,  my  friend,  here  is  the  mes¬ 
sage  he  left  for  you.”  I  eagerly 
snatched  the  envelope  from  his  hand 
and  carelessly  opened  it. 

It  was  written  in  Bob’s  nearly  il¬ 
legible  handwriting,  the  illegibility  of 
it  being  similar  to  my  own  scratch¬ 
ing. 

Dear  Jim, 

How  sorry  I  am.  If  I  had  had 
any  choice  I  would  have  remained 
to  met  you.  I’ve  contracted  a  plane 
to  fly  me  back  home.  As  soon  as 
you  get  back,  please  notify  me 
immediately. 

Sincerely, 

Bob 

Down  to  the  bottom  went  my  built 
up  spirits.  Not  even  an  occasional 
drinker,  I  did  order  a  glass  of  Ger¬ 
man  sherry.  There  was  a  thickening 
in  my  throat  and  sort  of  stimned,  I 
stood  there  watching  the  mass  of 
human  movement  and  listening  to 
their  jumble  of  meaningless  noise. 
You  see.  Bob  was  not  just  a  friend 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Ours  was  a 
friendship  of  the  kind  that  you  only 
make  once  in  a  lifetime.  And  then, 
some  never  are  fortunate  enough. 

From  the  din  of  it  I  decided  to 
attend  the  concert  alone.  Leaving  the 
warm  sherry  where  it  was  I  stepped 
out.  The  coolness  and  the  rain  hit  « 
me  like  a  slap  in  the  face  with  a  cold 
and  dripping  wet  mop.  It  was  still 
very  dark  but  because  of  cloud  move¬ 
ment,  several  clouds  were  discern¬ 
ible  and  were  tinged  with  the  magic 
moon  silver. 

Not  a  smoker,  I  did  aquire  the 
habit  of  leisurely  sucking  on  a  butter¬ 
scotch  mint.  It  was  a  cool  feeling 
when  I  permitted  the  air  to  come 
into  my  mouth. 

The  street  lights  would  spear  their 
beams  through  the  rain.  The  clear 
little  raindrops  would  smash  against 
the  cement  and  bounce  back  all 
broken  up;  or  they  would  disappear 
into  the  forest  of  grass. 

The  concert  would  be  held  in  an 
old  airplane  hanger,  and  when  I 
arrived  I  was  given  a  program  and 
shown  to  a  seat.  It  did  seem  that  the 
program  was  meant  for  Bob  and  I 
because  every  selection  was  a  fav¬ 
orite  of  ours. 

It  read; 

Part  I 

1.  AMERICANS  WE— MARCH  by 

HENRY  FILLMORE 

2.  FINLANDIA— TONE  POEM  by 

JEAN  SIBELIUS 

3.  VOCAL— I  HEAR  A  RHAP- 

(Tum  to  Page  S3) 
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By  B.  H.  Walker 


Bossvs  "Thm  Papes  of  tfc*  frossat" 

Brass  friends,  lend  me  your  ear 
as  we  switch  our  discussion  to  the 
most  neglected,  yet  the  most  foun¬ 
dational  member  of  the  brass  family, 
the  bass.  Just  as  the  papa  is  essen¬ 
tially  important  as  the  head  of  the 
family  in  the  American  home,  we 
should  consider  the  bass  as  the  im¬ 
portant  foundation  instrument  of  the 
brass  family  in  bands  and  orchestras. 

Every  orchestra,  whether  of  school, 
professional  or  dance  variety,  should 
have  at  least  one  tuba  to  add  full¬ 
ness  to  the  tone  of  the  string  basses, 
as  well  as  a  rich  foundation  to  the 
brass  section.  The  tuba  was,  of  course, 
not  available  for  the  earlier  compos¬ 
ers.  Wagner  was  one  of  the  first  to 
recognize  the  abilities  of  the  tuba 
and  he  wrote  music  for  it  which 
used  it  effectively,  especially  his  Ring 
of  Nibelung  dramas  and  Faust  over¬ 
ture.  George  Gershwin  made  wonder¬ 
ful  use  of  the  bass  tuba’s  full  tone  in 
An  American  in  Paris. 

In  every  band,  small  or  large,  sev- 


college  students.  Finally  the  latter 
part  of  June  I  persuaded  two  rural 
boys  to  give  the  sousaphones  a  try. 
Regardless  of  the  fact  that  both 
boys  worked  late  each  night  in  a 
peach  shed  (have  you  ever  tasted  a 
South  Carolina  peach — they’re  won¬ 
derful!)  they  took  a  private  lesson 
faithfully  each  morning  at  8  o’clock 
for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 
In  less  than  30  one-hour  private  les¬ 
sons,  these  two  boys  were  playing 
bass  so  well  that  I  trained  them  to 
march  and  placed  them  in  my  ad¬ 
vanced  band.  They  play  the  parts  ex¬ 
tremely  well  for  young  players  and 
much  better  than  the  average  bass 
players  of  two  or  more  years  of 
training.  They  still  get  private  in¬ 
struction  each  week  as  well  as  a 
sectional  group  lesson  for  lower 
brasses.  This  proves  that  basses  can 
be  maintained  in  any  band,  regard¬ 
less  of  obstacles,  if  we  are  so  de¬ 
termined. 

DMrlbatlou  of  Bassos 

The  brass  basses  in  active  use  in 


Sand  all  quattioni  dlract  to  B.  H.  Walkar, 
Dimeter  of  Music,  Goffnay  Hiqh  School, 
Goffnay,  South  Carolina. 


eral  basses  are  a  must.  Last  May, 
at  the  close  of  our  school  year,  a 
terrible  catastrophe  happened  to  my 
Gaffney  High  Band — we  lost  all  three 
of  our  basses  through  graduation, 
marriage  and  quitting  school,  etc., 
and  I  faced  the  problem  of  no  bass 
players  for  my  band  this  year.  This 
was  only  my  second  year  in  this  new 
location  and  I  have  never  in  my 
life  been  confronted  with  the  musical 
problem  of  a  band  without  basses, 
so  I  was  determined  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  someway.  I  talked  to  many 
prospects  but  one  after  the  other 
shied  away  from  the  big  sousaphones 
because  of  their  size  and  weight,  re¬ 
gardless  of  my  declarations  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  easy  instruments 
which  were  in  such  demand  by  col¬ 
lege  bandmasters  that  they  offered 
unlimited  opportunities  in  the  way 
of  part  scholarships  to  prospective 


Many  of  the  finest  performing  artists  in  all 
branches  of  instrumental  music  —  band, 
orchestra,  symphony,  radio,  TV  —  are 
discovering  in  Holton  Instruments  the  ideal 
talent-partner  for  most  brilliant  and 
inspir^  performance. 

This  is  happening  throughout  America 
and  in  far-flung  parts  of  the  globe. 

If  you  were  to  ask  each  one  of  these  experts 
what  he  likes  about  .his  Holton,  you’d 
get  hundreds  of  different  answers  . . .  things 
like  ease  of  blowing,  rich  tone  quality, 
or  ability  to  take  it.  Quite  likely,  though, 
you’d  get  an  answer  like  this:  *T  don’t 
know  —  it  just  seems  to  play  the  way  1 
want  it  to  play,”  which  sums  up  a 
lot  of  good  things. 

Holton  Instruments  are  winning  the  respect, 
admiration  and  enthusiasm  of  the  experts 
because  the  "lot  of  good  things”  and 
good  design  ideas  are  crafted  together  with 
perfection  as  a  goal.  ^ ^ 


For  Those  Who 
WOULD  MASTER 
Instrumental  Music 


^  336  N.  Church  St..  Elkharn,  Wit. 
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America  today  include  the  E-flat,  C, 
and  double  B-flat,  tubas  and  sousa- 
phones.  The  E-flat  tubas  are  most 
frequently  used  in  the  symphonic 
orcljestra,  while  the  double  B-flat 
and  E-flat  tubas  and  sousaphoncs 
are  used  in  bands  today.  The  sousa- 
phone  descended  from  the  tuba  and 
was  invented  in  the  time  of  John 
Phillip  Sousa  and  was  named  after 
him.  The  earlier  sousaphones  had 
bells  which  pointed  straight  up  and 
were  called  helicons.  Later  sousa¬ 
phones,  as  well  as  tubas  and  bari¬ 
tones,  were  developed  with  reflex 
bells  pointing  toward  the  audience. 
The  tuba  is  still  frequently  used  in 
the  concert  band  but  the  sousaphone 
is  rapidly  replacing  the  tuba  in  both 
the  marching  and  concert  band  be¬ 
cause  of  its  handy  shape  for  posi¬ 
tion  of  carry  on  the  player’s  shoulder. 
When  only  one  bass  is  used,  the 
double  B-flat  is  advised  rather  than 
the  E-flat,  since  it  gives  a  deeper, 
richer  and  fuller  quality  of  tone. 
However,  the  E-flat  basses  should  be 
used  at  a  ratio  of  one  E-flat  to  each 
two  double  B-flats. 

Regarding  the  use  of  E-flat  basses 
in  bands.  Will  Bell,  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  tuba  players  of  all  times  said: 

“ft  is  my  belief  that  the  E-flats  are 
invaluable  to  a  band  that  has  two 
or  more  tubas.  They  not  only  rein¬ 
force  the  baritones  and  euphoniums, 
which  are  usually  in  the  minority, 
but  also  fill  a  gap  between  these  in¬ 
struments  and  the  deeply  pitched 
double  B-flats." 

The  number  of  basses  varies  with 
the  size  of  the  band,  but  the  usual 
balance  would  indicate  about  one 
bass  for  each  ten  players  in  the  band, 
or  six  players  for  a  sixty  piece  band. 
Of  these,  four  should  be  double  B’s 
and  two  should  be  E-flats. 


With  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  as  with  any  product  you  buy,  value  is 
measured  by  performance,  durability,  and  price. 

When  you  buy  a  Blessing,  you  get  finer 
craftsmanship,  better  performance,  and  lower 
prices  because  . . .  /or  47  years  Blessing  has  made 
only  cornets,  trumpets,  and  trombones. 

Compare  Blessing  with  all  other  instruments, 
regardless  of  price.  Compare  the  ease  of  blow¬ 
ing,  the  full-bore  tone,  and  the  friction-free 
valve  acuon  Prove  Blessing  value  for  your¬ 
self.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  free  trial. 


Write  for  new  folder 
showing  the  com¬ 
plete  Blessing  line 
of  trumpets,  cornets, 
and  trombones. 


E.  K.  BLESSING  CO. 


1301  W.  g«ardii*y  Av*. 


Sclacting  the  Baghiihg  lass  flayer 

As  in  all  other  instruments,  sense 
of  pitch  and  sense  of  rhythm  are  im¬ 
portant.  Fast  reading  skill,  although 
important,  is  not  as  essential  as  for 
such  instruments  flute  or  clarinet, 
since  there  are  less  notes  to  read  per 
measure  on  the  average  bass  part. 
Slightly  protruding  teeth  and  slightly 
undershot  or  overshot  jaw  are  not  as 
serious  a  handicap  as  in  the  case  of 
comet  or  french  hom.  Thick  lips, 
strong  cheek  and  jaw  muscles  and 
wide  mouth  are  usually  called  assets 
to  the  young  bass  student;  however, 
they  are  not  absolutely  essential. 
Contrary  the  general  opinion,  the 
bass  does  not  require  more  breath 
than  most  of  the  other  instruments. 
Instead,  it  requires  less  breath  for 
tone  production  than  that  of  most 
of  the  other  instruments,  such  as  the 
piccolo,  trumpet,  etc.  Good  size  and 
healthy  physical  statue  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  asset  since  the  instrument 
weighs  between  20  and  30  pounds. 
However,  some  small  students  and 
even  small  girls  do  make  outstanding 
bass  players.  One  of  the  finest  high 
school  bass  players  I  have  ever  heard 
was  a  pretty  blonde  haired,  blue  eyed 
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DALBEYS 

•^AHASP! 


girl  in  the  South  Carolina  State 
Festival  last  spring.  She  got  a  big, 
pear  shaped  tone  as  full  and  round 
as  any  200-pounder  I  have  heard  and 
her  technique  was  wonderful.  The 
weight  problem  can  be  handled  more 
comfortably  by  use  of  stands  for 
concert  playing  and  by  the  use  of 
shoulder  pads  (a  25c  sponge  makes 
an  excellent  pad)  attached  to  the 
tubing  where  the  instrument  rests  on 
the  shoulder 


in  ^^Poputar  Brass** 
for  schools  •  • 


Care  of  tke  lestreeieet 

Satisfactory  tuning  is  often  impos¬ 
sible  on  the  part  of  bass  players  due 
to  stuck  slides.  The  occasional  use  of 
petroleum  jelly  or  ordinary  cork 
grease  will  prevent  this.  Penetrating 
oil  and  uniform  taps  of  a  wooden 
mallet  around  the  tubing  of  the  slide 
will  often  loosen  it  so  that  a  gentle 
pull  with  a  handkerchief  or  strap  in 
the  center  of  the  curved  slide  will 
release  it.  Valves  which  are  worn 
and  corroded  should  be  polished  un¬ 
til  bright  by  using  a  little  ordinary 
brass  polish  or  glass  wax.  Water 
keys  should  be  checked  carefully  for 
leaks  since  a  small  leak  makes  tone 
production  difficult.  Damaged  or 
dented  mouthpiece  pipes  should  be 
straightened  until  perfectly  round 
and  tuning  bits  should  be  properly 
fitted  to  the  instrument  so  there  are 
no  leaks.  Good  valve  springs  which 
are  not  too  strong  or  too  weak  are  a 
must.  Valve  caps  should  be  lubricated 
to  prevent  rusting.  For  old,  worn 
valves,  thicker  grade  of  oil,  such  as 
trombone  oil,  may  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  or  else  the  instrument  should 
be  sent  to  the  factory  for  refinish¬ 
ing  of  valves. 


Other  **:Popular  Brass'^  Leaders 


Pan-American  "Popular  Braaaea" — 
the  Standard  Model  Comet,  Trumpet 
and  Trombone — ^are  the  first  choice  of 
school  band  members  because  of  thdr 
easy  response  and  rich  tone. 

Valves  and  slides  are  unequalled  for 
hardness  and  smoothness  of  finish. 
"E-Z  Tone"  mouthpieces  included 
with  all  these  iiwtruments. 


Holdlsg  Fotltios 

Sit  as  straight  as  possible  with  feet 
placed  firmly  upon  the  floor,  curve 
the  fingers  downward.  Deliver  me 
from  paddle  fingers  as  they  are  slow 
and  awkward!  Posture  should  en¬ 
courage  deep  diaphragm  breathing. 
Place  the  mouthpiece  about  half  and 
half,  slightly  varying  in  the  case  of 
some  individuals. 


^nite  for 


complete  wind  instrument  catalog. 
No  obligation.  Address  department  1121 


Toss  Prodscdos 

Don’t  pound  the  tone  at  each  re¬ 
lease  as  this  produces  a  blatant, 
rough  quality  of  attack  so  often  heard 
by  poor  bass  players  on  the  march. 
Attack  gently  with  the  tongue  higher 
in  the  mouth,  using  the  tongue  only 
as  a  gentle  medium  of  release.  Don’t 
spit  the  tone  off  between  the  lips. 
Work  toward  a  subdued  “du,”  “doe’’ 
or  “da.”  “Doe”  relaxes  the  lips  and 
protrudes  them  properly  for  the  deep 
full  quality  in  the  low  register  and 
encourages  open  throat  quality  of 
tone.  Deep  breathing  and  full  breath 
support  is  an  essential  fundamental 
for  filling  the  instrument  for  fullness 
of  tone.  Daily  study  of' long,  sustained 
tones  at  different  dynamics  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  extremely 
soft  tones  is  a  must  for  developing 
lip  flexibility,  good  breath  control 


SfRf4DS  FARTHER 
LASTS  LONGER 


nave  been  serving 
the  most  critical 
musicians  for  over 
50  YEARS 


Superior  spreadins  power, 
alower  evaporation,  uniform 
conaistency — Holton  Oil  tests 
best  for  easier,  speedier  in¬ 
strument  action. 

N"o.  1 — Trombone  Slides 
No.  S — Valve  Instruments 
No.  I — Fine  Mechanisms 

SSc  with  swab  applicator 
.  IOC  with  dropper 


For  Tromboao 
or  Valvos 
With  Dropper 


Toer  Music  Deoler 
Wni  Supply  You 
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and  a  beautiful  quality  of  tone. 

Tecfcaiqa* 

Because  of  the  broad  tone  of  the 
tuba,  the  register  involved  and  the 
slow  response  of  the  instrument  due 
to  its  length  of  tubing,  a  clean  and 
rapid  execution  of  technical  passages 
is  difficult,  however,  staccato  tongu- 
ing  is  important  on  the  bass  as  on 
other  instruments.  It  is  not  just  an 
“oom-pah”  instrument  which  plays 
two  quarter  notes  to  the  measure. 


and  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  bass 
player  to  have  as  great  a  technique 
as  that  of  the  cometist  since  the 
fingering  and  range  are  somewhat 
similar  for  the  comet  and  the  tuba. 
School  bass  players,  let’s  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  limited  and  clumsy  tech¬ 
nique;  let’s  master  the  instrument 
so  we  can  play  technique  in  band  or 
orchestra  and  so  we  can  execute  tech¬ 
nical  solos  as  effectively  as  any  other 
solo  instrument.  Daily  practice  on 
detached  tonguing  of  scales,  arpeg- 


JAROSLAV  (J*rryl  CIMIRA 

America'*  Foremort  Trombone  Artist, 
Teacher  and  Virtuoso 


TROMBONISTS!!!! 
A  T  LAST!! 

SOMETHING  NEW  AND  EFFECTIVE!!! 
YOU  CAN  NOW  HEAR 

^  JERRY  CIMERA^ 

truly  ploy  his  trombone  on  top  recordings!  Mr. 
Cimero  has  recorded  the  famous  Arthur  Pryor’s — 

^"AIRVARIE"^ 


Mr.  Cimero  has  also  recorded  several  difficult  trombone  solos,  which  he  composed — 
and  "CIMERA'S  DAILY  ROUTINE"  that  explains  and  demonstrates  his  complete  teach¬ 
ing  system  which  he  himself  uses  every  day  in  his  practicing.  These  recordings  of  Mr. 
Cimero’s  superb  playing  will  really  add  to  the  "HISTORY  OF  TROMBONE" — os  a 
very  great  accomplishment! 

Asit  your  dealer. 

Now  available:  A  NEWLY  DESIGNED  Trombone  Mouthpiece  which  Mr.  Cimero  uses 
on  all  of  his  recordings. 


For  FREE  Circular  and  dttculs  write  to: 


JERRY  CIMERA 


819  Home  Avenue 


Oak  Pork,  III. 


THE  SUPERLATIVE 
BAND  INSTRUMENT 


OllK 


Th«  YORK  Foalher 
Touch  Trumpet  — 
Finest  Action  Any¬ 
where. 


FOR  FAST  ACTION 


CARL  fISCHER  MUSICAl  INSTRUMENT  CO  Int 


BUESCHER 

-flKHART,  INDIANA 


gios  and  other  technical  studies  and 
solos  beginning  each  passage  slowly 
but  cleanly  and  gradually  increasing 
speed  until  the  desired  tempo  is 
reached  will  do  wonders.  Will  Bell’s 
FOUNDATION  TO  TUBA  AND 
SOUSAPHONE  PLAYING  contains 
excellent  studies  in  this  direction. 
In  it  are  chapters  on  double  and 
triple  tonguing  which  may  become 
as  necessary  to  the  bass  player  as 
to  the  trumpet  player  in  passages 
which  are  too  fast  for  single  tongu¬ 
ing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  little 
if  any  more  difficult  for  the  tuba 
player  to  play  a  triple  tongue  solo 
than  it  is  for  a  trumpet  or  cornet 
player.  The  difference  is  usually 
found  in  the  fact  that  few  bass  meth¬ 
ods  have  included  study  on  triple 
tonguing  and  few  composers  have 
written  tuba  solos  of  the  triple 
tongue  variety.  However,  too  much 
time  ran  be  spent  on  triple  tonguing 
at  the  expense  of  good  legato  style. 

latoRalleii 

Careful  listening  to  each  tone  is 
the  important  thing.  Flat  playing 
often  results  from  lack  of  breath  sup¬ 
port.  Generally  speaking,  the  notes 
below  the  bass  staff  are  the  most 
troublesome.  The  low  C  and  B  nat¬ 
ural  are  usually  sharp  on  the  double 
B-flat  bass  and  the  low  B-flat  and 
A-flat  are  often  played  flat.  The  D 
on  the  third  line  will  sometimes  be 
too  flat.  Use  first  and  second  valves 
to  improve  this  in  slow  passages.  On 
the  E-flat  bass  we  often  And  the  E 
natural  (below  the  staff)  too  sharp 
and  the  F  on  the  fourth  line  too  flat. 
The  latter  may  be  corrected  by  using 
first  and  third  valves.  The  G  on  the 
fourth  space  will  sometimes  be  too 
flat.  Use  first  and  second  valves  to 
improve  this  in  slow  passages. 

More  tips  to  you  “papas  of  the 
brasses’’  next  month.  Your  problems 
become  our  opportunities  for  help¬ 
ing  you,  so  write  me  about  your  chief 
worry. 


They  Liked  the 
Silver  Anniversary 

(Starts  on  Page  10) 


scrap  book  and  get  a  correct  picture 
of  the  problems  and  accomplishments 
of  those  who  wrought  so  well  and 
sacrificed  in  order  that  students  today 
may  know  music  better  and  be  able  to 
interpret  it  better  than  could  the  ear¬ 
lier  generations. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
for  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  all 
its  staff  increasing  success  in  its  work 
and  accomplishments,  and  an  even 
greater  extension  of  its  work  during 
the  next  twenty-five  years  than  it  has 
had  in  the  past  twenty-five.  You  have 
done  and  are  doing  an  important  piece 
of  work,  the  result  of  which  will  live 
after  you  and  bless  future  genera¬ 
tions  as  well. 

Jomet  C.  Harper,  Dlratiar 
Laaair  High  Sckaal  taurf 
Lauair,  Hartk  Carollaa 
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Complacency  Leads 
to  What? 

(Starts  on  Page  22) 

leave  precious  few  stones  unturned 
in  our  efforts  to  combine  quality  and 
quantity.  Many  of  we  older  men 
have  had  to  take  things  easier  now 
but  when  we  see  so  many  younger 
directors  who  are  full  of  health  and 
energy  become  more  interested  in 
cars,  golf,  and  work-shops  in  the 
basement  than  they  are  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  grand  musical  groups  we  begin 
to  wonder.  It  simply  isn’t  good  for 
our  bands! 

Speaking  of  workshops  in  the  base¬ 
ment — why  not  do  some  night  work 
with  a  woodwind  choir  or  a  brass 
sextette  in  your  basement?  The  most 
champion  of  all  school  bands  started 
in  a  basement.  The  lighting  was  poor 
and  they  sat  on  nail  kegs.  We’re 
talking  about  the  Joliet,  Illinois  High 
School  Band,  good  reader,  and  those 
who  had  the  rare  fortune  to  hear 
them  knew  that  complacency  and  re¬ 
laxation  didn’t  build  that  band!  (Nor 
did  complacency  and  relaxation  build 
bands  like  the  Hobart,  Indiana  band). 


STUCK 


nNE  BRASS 

within 

YOUR  BUDGET 
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Cold-Weather 
Playing  Calls  For 
New 


—  gracefully  designed, 
fine  toned;  IQU"  long, 

414"  bell;  modernistic  braces  and  finger 
hook;  fast-action,  short-travel,  large  cal¬ 
ibre,  nickel-silver  valves;  pearl  fingei 
tips;  adjustable  change  to  A.  Ckimpletft 
with  lyre  and  silver-plated  professional 
mouthpiece.  ^ 

Broit,  gold-lacquered  ONLY 

($75.00  complete  with  cote  ot  lllustroted) 


Drum  Major  and 
Twirling  Workshop 

(Starts  on  Page  33) 

the  drum  major  and  to  the  band  di¬ 
rector.  They  can  help  teach  the  band 
new  steps,  demand  that  the  band 
members  point  their  toes,  check  spac¬ 
ing  and  alignment  in  formations  and 
in  regular  band  formation. 

Another  responsibility  of  the  twirl- 
ers  is  to  work  up  their  twirling  rou¬ 
tines  for  the  half-time  shows.  These 
routines  of  course  should  be  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  shows  and  should  be 
checked  by  the  band  director  when 
necessary. 

Remember,  also,  that  you  are  rep¬ 
resenting  your  band  director,  band 
and  school,  and  that  many  people  will 
judge  your  school  and  band  by  your 
performance. 

For  our  workshop  discussion  next 
month  we  plan  to  take  up  more 
fundamentals  of  drum  majoring  and 
to  present  some  new  ideas  for  shows 
that  twirlers  can  use. 

We  certainly  enjoy  hearing  from 
you  readers  and  we  do  hope  that  you 
all  will  continue  to  write  us  concern¬ 
ing  our  discussions. 


You  won’t  need  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
warming  up  your  mouthpiece  this  fall 
and  winter,  if  you  use  a  new  Holton 
Precision-Plastic  Mouthpiece. 

For  all  brass  instruments,  these  new 
mouthpieces  are  precision  machined  from 
solid  rod  stock.  This  means  they  are 
made  accurate  and  remain  accurate  in 
every  detail.  Comfortable  to  the  touch 
in  aU  temperatures,  but  espedally  appre¬ 
ciated  NOW,  when  metal  mouthpieces 
freeze  on  the  lips  on  cold,  blizzardy  foot- 
ludl  days. 

^  _  AvailobI*  for  Comet,  Trumpet, 

French  Hem,  Trembene,  luri- 
I  tene  and  last.  See  yeur 
Helten  Dealer. 


AND  that  is  just  one  instrument  in  . 
complete  line  which  includes  comets, 
trombones,  and  harmony  instruments, 
among  them  the  finest  low-priced  bas¬ 
ses  on  the  market  today!...  All 
Lafayettes  carry  a  written  Gretsch 
Guarantee... all  are  made  by  Couesnon 
6^  Cie,  Parts  — famous  for  top-ranking 
musical  in.stmments  since  1827...  all 
unequalled  for  beauty,  tone  and  per¬ 
formance  in  the  economy  price  range! 


of  the 
oblems 
■  help- 
ir  chief 


GENEROUS  NEW  GRETSCH  TALENT  TEST 
RENTAL  PLAN  makes  Lafayette  easily 
available  thraugh  yaur  nearby  Gretsch 
dealer.  Mail  coupon  for  FREE  DETAILS. 
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I  The  Fred.  Gretsch  Mfg.  Ce.  I 

I  60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  N.Y.  SM-IIS3  I 

I  Sond  mo  plcfurot  ond  prices  to  provo  I  got  | 

1  tho  most  for  my  school  budgot  with  Lafay-  I 

2  otto  bross  on  tho  convoniont  Grotsch  Talent  I 

I  Tost  Rontol  Pfon.  No  obligatiofte  ! 
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IBTF 

"Twirl-O-Quii" 

(Starts  on  Page  35) 

lem  for  the  instructor? 
10.  Yes  No  Rifle  twirling  was  on 
its  way  to  popularity 
before  World  War  II? 
Answers:  1  No.  2  No.  3  No.  4  Yes.  5 
Yes.  6  No.  7  Yes.  8  Yes.  9 
Yes.  10  Yes. 


iber,  1951 
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By  Daniel  Martino,  A.  B.  A. 


Tfc«  fn-CkrMmat  Comemri 

With  the  football  marching  season 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  concert 
music,  and  to  begin  the  preparation 
for  the  pre-Christmas  concert  which 
has  become  almost  traditional  in  so 
many  localities. 

The  greatest  problem  in  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  playing  of  football 
music  to  the  more  refined  perform¬ 
ance  necessary  for  the  concert  stage 
is  the  matter  of  lip  and  tone.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  great  care  we,  as  directors 
may  take  in  trying  to  keep  the 
bandsmen  from  overblowing  and 
coarsening  their  tones,  the  majority 
of  high  school  students  will  come 
to  the  end  of  a  busy  marching  sea¬ 
son  without  that  beauty  of  tone 
which  is  so  essential  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  fine  concert  literature. 

I  have  found  in  the  past  that  one 
of  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
bringing  the  players’  tones  back  to 
what  we  think  of  as  a  “pure  concert 
tone”  is  the  concentrated  practicing 
of  long  tones,  varying  the  dynamics 
during  the  duration  of  the  tone,  and 
attempting  to  make  the  release  at  the 
end  of  the  note  a  matter  of  cessa- 


S*nd  all  quactions  diract  to  Danial  L. 
Martino,  Diractor  of  landt,  Indiana 
Univartity,  Woominqton,  Indiana. 


tion  of  the  breath,  rather  than  the 
too  abrupt  release  resulting  from  the 
use  of  the  tongue.  This  practice  of 
long  tones,  and  the  tireless  rehears¬ 
ing  of  lengthy,  smoothly  flowing 
phrases  will  tend  to  bring  the  tone 
under  control,  and  will  also  give  a 
respite  to  lips  tired  from  weeks  of 
playing  rapid,  rhythmical  music  on 
the  march. 

It  might  even  be  wise  to  devote 
the  first  two  or  three  rehearsals  of 
the  concert  band  to  simple  tonal  ex¬ 
ercises,  in  the  effort  to  acquire  thp 
smooth,  liquid-like  effect  which  we 
desire.  Bach  chorales  offer  an  ex¬ 
cellent  musical  form  for  this  type  of 
rehearsing;  they  are  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  scales  and  the  so-called 
“tuning  chords,”  and  although  they 
at  times  call  for  a  vigorous  style, 
yet  they  will  not  tax  jaded  lips,  nor 
will  they  tempt  the  player  to  distort 
his  tone.  In  fact,  a  Bach  chorale  will 
make  an  effective  opening  number 
for  the  pre-Christmas  concert,  while 
serving  as  a  dignified  “warm-up” 


number,  giving  the  band  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  the  feel  of  the  audience- 
filled  auditorium. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
band  which  will  be  playing  this  first 
concert  of  the  current  season  may 
well  contain  a  good  number  of  mu¬ 
sicians  who  may  be  making  their 
first  concert  appearance  with  the 
high  school  concert  band.  This  fact 
may  be  due  to  many  reasons:  there 
may  be  students  who,  this  year  for 
the  first  time,  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  perform  the  music  to 
be  used  by  the  concert  band;  these 
may  be  students  who  have  been 
promoted  from  junior  high  groups 
or  from  the  second  band  of  last 
year. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  this  is  the 
first  concert  after  the  marching  sea¬ 
son,  and  that  there  may  be  players 
who  are  performing  with  the  band 
for  the  first  time  in  concert,  it  is 
always  wise  to  err  on  the  side  of 
simplicity  in  the  choosing  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  far  better  to  perform  ex¬ 
cellently  what  you  have  chosen  to 
play,  even  though  it  may  not  tax  the 
players’  ability  overmuch  with  its 
difficulty,  than  to  choose  difficult 
music  that  may  all  too  well  impress 
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FOLDING  STANDS 


the  listeners  with  its  obvious  need 
for  virtuoso  performers  than  with  the 
rendition  which  the  players  at  hand 
are  able  to  give  it.  Remember  that 
this  is  the  first  concert  appearance  of 
your  band,  and  you  wabt  to  charm 
an  audience,  not  alarm  it,  so  that  the 
attendance  at  your  future  concerts 
will  grow  instead  of  decrease.  Fa¬ 
miliarity,  far  from  breeding  con¬ 
tempt,  greatly  enhances  the  pleas¬ 
ure  which  your  audience  will  derive 
from  the  concert.  A  pre-Christmas 
concert  lends  itself  admirably  to  the 
use  of  old  and  beloved  melodies, 
interspersed  with  some  one  or  two 
challenging,  appealing  or  interest¬ 
ing  new  works,  which  your  concert 
audience  may  not  have  heard  before. 
Each  opening  concert  of  our  bands 
at  the  beginning  of  every  year  finds 
us  with  some  people  in  our  audiences 
who  have  never  heard  a  band  con¬ 
cert  before.  We,  as  band  conductors 
and  musicians,  are  faced  with  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  these  new¬ 
comers  to  the  band-listening  public 
a  "treat  instead  of  a  treatment” — of 
making  them  realize  that  the  wind 
band  is  capable  of  playing  fine 
music  in  a  fine  style,  and  with  ar¬ 
tistic  ability — that  bands  do  have  an 
ever  increasing  niche  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  musical  America  today — and, 
last  and  most  of  all — that  a  band  is 
what  we  make  it,  a  musical  medium 
uninhibited  by  the  hidebound  tradi¬ 
tions  which  limit  our  sister  organiza¬ 
tion — the  string  orchestra. 

Our  bands  are  organizations  of  al¬ 
most  unlimited  color  and  effect.  With 
this  in  mind,  and  with  the  hope  of 
winning  new  listeners  for  our  con¬ 
certs,  choose  your  concert  numbers 
with  care,  never  trying  to  perform 
in  public  a  number  of  such  difficulty 
that  its  very  technicalities  preclude 
success.  Edit  the  concert  music  when¬ 
ever  necessary  to  fit  your  particular 
group  and  your  particular  problems. 
If  you  follow  these  procedures  and 
choose  your  program  with  care,  your 
pre-Christmas  concert  will  be  the 
success  it  should  be,  inspiring  per¬ 
formers  and  listeners  alike. 


Hart  is  Hatkall  Harr's  percussion  class 
from  fha  Vandarcook  Collega  of  Mu¬ 
sic  in  Chicago  as  they  looked  when 
♦hey  toured  the  WFL  Drum  Co.  foc- 
♦ory  in  July.  The  building  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  background  is  a  part  of  the 
new  wing  recently  completed  in  the 
plant.  If  you  look  close,  yet  will  see 
Bill  Ludwig  Jr.  and  Haskell  Harr  on 
the  eitreme  right,  front  row. 


^or  ^lieor^  Students 


^omethin^  new 

PAUL  HINDEMITH — Traditional  Harmony 

BOOK  II— $2.50 

4S  Exercises  for  Advanced  Students 
4S  Sketches  for  Compositions 
4S  Problems  in  Musical  Structure 
45  Studies  in  Instrumentation 

45  Untraditional  paths  to  a  creative  understanding  of 
TRADITIONAL  HARMONY 

^end  for  descriptive  Lrockure! 

ASSOCIATED  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

publishers  &  importers  of  fine  music 

25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  36 
6331  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28 


HAVE  YOU  HEARD!! 

About  Carl  Fischer's  recently  enlarged  Instrumental  Music  Dept.? 
STAFF  OF  6  MUSIC  CONSULTANT  EXPERTS 
A  coabliwtloR  of  tO  years  of  load  eiperleKC;  dl  typn  italloble  for  the  osklog. 

Gil  Ellman — Manager,  Instrumental  Dept. 

Repairing — Woodwind  Specialist 
Tom  Fabish — Marching  &  Pagentry — Woodwind  Specialist, 
Concert  Programs,  Teaching  Methods 
George  Piersol — Promotion,  Band  Organization 
Joe  Powell — Administration,  Public  Relations 
George  Quinlan — Arranging,  Brass  Specialist 

Bob  Huyer — Rhythm  Band,  Aptitude  Tasting, 

Trombone  Specialist 

All  inquiries  will  receive  the  personal  attention  of  our  staff. 

CARL  FISCHER,  INC.  •  306  South  Wabash  Ave.  •  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


HOW  AVAILABLE- 

from  the  Don  Gillis  Symphony  No.  1  for  Bond 

2nd  Mov’t. — The  Plcasj'nt  Years 

3rd  Mov’t. — Uncle  Walt’s  Waltz  • 


Full  Scores  ^3.75 

Full  Band  (Incl.  score)  ^.75 — Set  of  2  Mov’ts  ^13.00 
Sym.  Band  (Incl.  score)  ^10.00 — Set  of  2  Mov’ts  S18.50 

at  your  local  music  dealer  or  write 


EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC  SERVICE,  INC. 


147  West  46th  St..  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

CLINTON 

Memker — N-A.TJk.  S4tk  Year 

TEACHERS*  AGEBfCY 

If  it  is  a  position  in  the  Midwest,  West  or 
Alaska,  we  can  find  it  for  yon.  Enroll  Now. 
7U4  Sontk  Foartk  Street  Clinton.  Iowa 
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A  NEW  MARCH  .  .  . 

for  strMt  or  eeaeart, 

"Our  Fondest  Pride" 

A  real  to*-tapp*r,  you'll  lik*  iti 
Copy,  44  ports,  $1.00 

HUBBARD  MUSIC  PRESS 
Box  37  Galloway,  OMo 


PANCORDION,  INC. 

DEPT.  U.11S3 

601  WEST  26tli  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Keyworih  and  Rosenau 
New  VP's  for  Kay  Musical 


When  a  firm  like  the  Kay  Musical 
Instrument  Co.,  comes  up  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  business  year 
after  year,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
official  duties  of  the  company  also 
multiply.  Hence  the  appointment  of 
Bob  Key  worth  (pictur^  at  right)  as 
vice-president  of  sales,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Ted  Rosenau,  (center) 
as  vice-president  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
duction. 
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Rosenau,  with  Kay  for  26  years,  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  firm’s 
progress  in  expanding  production  and 
in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
quality.  Keyworth,  with  the  company 
for  nearly  10  years,  has  more  than 
paced  production  with  a  demand 
that’s  kept  the  factory  on  an  overtime 
schedule  ever  since  the  war 

The  Kay  Musical  Instrument  Com¬ 
pany,  with  a  heritage  of  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  goes  back  to  the  90’s, 
has  been  owned  and  operated  by 
president  H.  K.  Kuhrmeyer  (center, 
above)  since  1926.  The  firm  manu¬ 
factures  a  complete  line  of  guitars, 
mandolins,  banjoes,  basses  and  cellos. 
Particularly  notew^orthy  in  the  firm’s 
growth  is  the  bass  and  cello  end  of 
the  business.  Fifteen  years  ago  im¬ 
ported  basses  and  cellos  dominated 
the  American  market  5  to  1  over  the 
domestic  instruments.  Today,  the  re¬ 
verse  is  true. 


KRAUTH  A  BENNIN6HOFEN 

HAMaTON,OHIO 


-BARGAINS- 

in  bond  inttrumonh  and  bond  in- 
(trumtonf  rapalr.  Got  our  pricot.  Toll 
ut  what  you  nood.  You  hovo  to  bo 
sottsfiod  boforo  wo  oro. 

BLESSING'S  MUSICIAN  SUPPLY  t  REPAIR 

Elkhart,  ladiaRa 


Horo  aro  (L  to  R.)  tko  Prosidont, 
H.  K.  Kuhrmoyor,  and  tho  two  now 
Vico  Protidontt  of  Kay  Musical  Inttru- 
mont  Co.,  Tod  Rotonau,  and  Bob 
Koyworth. 


AMERICAN  RAWHiO^ 

\  TOP  quality  DRU^^^^ 
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By  David  Kaplan 


Wkai—no  syMpfeeay? 

Last  summer  I  heard  the  following 
complaint  from  one  band  director.  It 
went  something  like  this:  I  have  sev¬ 
eral  fine  clarinetists  in  my  band  who 
would  like  to  improve  themselves. 
Since  I  am  not  a  woodwind  specialist 
and  since  we  are  far  from  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  I  wonder  how  I  may 
be  of  further  help  to  these  students. 
Well,  here  we  have  a  very  honest 
teacher.  He  has  probably  sent  his  stu¬ 
dents  through  the  recommended  ele¬ 
mentary,  intermediate,  and  advanced 
books  but  senses  that  more  is  needed. 
Though  these  students  are  far  from  a 
symphony  orchestra  they  are  not  lost. 
Many  fine  students  have  come  from 
communities  which  did  not  support 
such  band  or  orchestra  groups. 

As  the  conversation  developed  I 
learned  that  the  students  had  access 
to  radios,  TV  sets,  and  records.  Now, 
there  are  any  number  of  fine  musical 
programs  over  radio  and  several  also 
over  TV,  During  the  winter  months 
the  student  may  hear;  N.  Y.  Philhar- 


Here,  one  can  read  of  the  latest  re¬ 
leases  and  thus  keep  abreast  of  things. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  this:  just 
because  the  student  is  out  of  reach  of 
the  symphony  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  artistic  influences  are  im¬ 
possible.  A  wealth  of  material  awaits 
the  student  and  it  is  at  his  fingertips. 
Radio,  TV,  and  records  can  bring 
good  music  into  almost  any  com¬ 
munity  in  this  country  today.  By  lis¬ 
tening  closely  to  clarinetists  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  do  much  to  develop  a  more 
artistic  outlook.  Do  not  be  dismayed, 
then,  over  the  lack  of  a  professional 
concert  band  or  orchestra  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Sure  it  would  be  nice  but 
sound  listening  can  be  of  equal  value. 

In  communities  where  professional 
groups  are  active  the  director  should 
suggest  that  his  interested  clarinetists 
attend  a  concert  or  two.  Some  wood¬ 
wind  symphony  groups  around  the 
country  have  been  of  great  value  to 
the  schools  offering  clinics. 

Films  are  also  of  great  value.  Many 
of  the  state  universities  offer  audio¬ 
visual  aid  services.  Some  of  these 


Sand  all  qiMttloni  direct  to  David  Kaplan, 
Oiractor  af  Music,  ftaynoldt  Community 
High  School,  Rayn^ds,  Illinois. 


monic  on  CBS,  NBC  Symphony,  Ma¬ 
rine  Band  on  NBC,  Firestone  Hour 
over  NBC  radio  or  TV,  or  Opera  vs 
Jazz  on  ABC-TV.  Certainly  there  are 
many  more  programs  of  this  nature. 

There  are  also  records  featuring 
outstanding  clarinetists.  Some  of  these 
are: 

Mozart  Concerto:  Cahuzac  on  Hay¬ 
dn  Records  or  Kell  on  Decca. 

Mozart  Cl  Quintet:  Duques  on 
Strad.  Records;  Wlach  on  Westmin¬ 
ster;  Kell  on  Decca;  Forrest  on  Lyric. 

Brahms  Sonatas:  Kell  on  Mercury. 

Brahm  Quintet:  Kell  on  Decca; 
Wlach  on  Westminster. 

Weber  Concertos:  Heine  on  Period 
Records. 

Another  good  record  is  First  Chair 
(Columbia)  featuring  first  chair  men 
of  the  Philly  orchestra. 

Finally,  I  suggested  to  my  friend 
that  he  consult  regularly  Mr.  Free¬ 
land’s  column  on  Audio-Visual  aids. 


Ui  high  music  stand  costs 

with  NORWOOD’S  sensational 


Byeah  replacement 

WARRANTY! 

ndmasters . . .  students . . .  teachers 

itect  your  investment  and  banish  the  annual 
;ost  of  music  stand  repair  and  replacement, 
sist  on  NORWOOD.  Get  the  finest,  most 
Jependabie  stands  made  PLUS  Norwood’s 
guarantee  of  5-years  dependable  service. 

The  new  Norwood  stands  are  made  from 
the  strongest  steel  ever  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  music  stands.  And,  they’re 
PERMO-RIVETED  to  withstand  the 
hardest  knocks  and  usage.  Because  they 
are  built  to  outlast  all  other 
stands,  only  NORWOOD  can  make 
this  sensational  guarantee  .  .  . 

or  free  folder  on  complete 
.i,.s  rw.th  prices,  write 

THE  NORWOOD  CO.,  8040  N.  AUSTIN  AVE.,  MORTON  GROVE,  ILL. 


NORWOOD 
FOtOING  AND 
ORCHESTRA 
STANDS 
AVAILABLt 
AT  LEADING 
MUSIC  STORES 
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and  ttudant 
woodwind* 
for  moro  than 
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L  gonorotiontl 


...PO«  INFORMAHON 

about  these  famous 
instruments,  made  in 
America  according  to 
the  high  standards  of 
American  craftsman¬ 
ship,  see  your  local- 
dealer  or  write: 


THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


&CIL 


MACNfFICfNT  WOODWINDt-KlASONAMU  HtCCS 

OAimiTt,  AUO  •  *ASS  OAMNin. 
OtOlt.  tNOUIN  HOtNS,  ■AUOONS 


CARL  FISCHER  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Inc 


films  may  be  of  the  concert  variety.  ] 
Commercial  companies  may  also  offer 
these  in  addition  to  the  demonstra-  j 
tive  kind.  Consult  Mr.  Freeland's  col-  { 
umn  and  secure  catalogs  from  the 
companies. 

Soi  Stady  Matariols  ! 

Alto  aod  lots  Clarloot  Sola  j 

Neglected  in  these  columns  have  ' 
been  the  saxes  and  the  various  clari¬ 
nets  other  than  the  normal  Bb.  In  fu-  i 
ture  issue  additional  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  saxes,  Eb  soprano  clari¬ 
net,  Eb  alto  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  I 
and  contra-bass  clarinet.  Perhaps  a 
few  words  will  also  be  in  order  about 
the  A-clarinet. 

The  sax  studies  listed  below  do  not 
represent  a  complete  list.  From  time 
to  time  additional  materials  will  be 
discussed. 

ELEMENTARY 

Rubank  Elementary . 

. Hovey  (Rubank) 

Method  Bk  1 . Cailliet  (Belwin) 

Very  First  Method . 

. Gornston  (Schuberth) 

Foundation  to  Sax  Playing . 

. Vereecken  (Fischer) 

(goes  through  all  stages) 
INTERMEDIATE 

Rubank  Intermediate . 

. Skomicka  (Rubank) 

Supplementary  Studies . 

. Endresen  (Rubank) 

Supplementary  Studies . 

. Skomicka  (Rubank) 

Intermediate  Method . 

. Gornston  ( Schuberth ) 

Method  Bk  2 . Cailliet  (Belwin) 

ADVANCED 

Pares  Foundation  Studies. ...Rubank 

Selected  Studies . 

. Voxman  (Rubank) 

Advanced  Method . 

. Voxman-Gower  (Rubank) 

Top  Tones . Rascher  (Fischer) 

To  be  discussed  at  another  time 
will  be  the  significant  contributions 
of  Sigurd  Rascher  and  Marcel  Mule. 

Alto  Clorloot  Solos — Grodo  I  >3 

Bluebird  Waltz — F.  Weber....Belwin-l 

Prelude  to  Midnight — Dallin . 

. Belwin -3 

Evening — Frangkiier  . Belwin-3 

Sonatine — Winsloe  . Belwin-3 

Melancholy — Whitney  . 

. Jack  Spratt  3-4 

lots  Clarloot  Solos-— torado  1-3 

Neptune — Graham  . Fischer -2 

Alborado — Hoffman  . Belwin-3 

Bluebird  Waltz — F.  Weber....Belwin-l 


■fceMe 

Z^umont 

woodwinds 
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4400  DEU4AR  ILV0„  ST.  LOUIS  *,  MO. 


THE  SWEETEST  CLARINH 
EVER  MADE  .  .  . 


USED  BY  THE 
MAJORITY  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  FINEST 
CLARINETISTS 
SonO  for  nit  Catalof 

CARL  FISCHER 

Musical  Irntrumant  Ca.,  Inc 
10S  Eoftl*tliSt.,NawY*rli3 
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Sonatin* — Winaloe  . Belwin-S 

Jota  Aragonesa — Hoffman..  Belwin-3 


Seal*  Ckeroctvrlstlcs 

The  cS,  third  space,  is  a  good  tone 
and  like  the  low  ft  may  be  played  in 
two  ways.  The  trill  c5-d  thus  has  two 
possibilities.  To  trill  cS-dS  hold  down 
the  left  hand  cS  and  trill  the  right 
hand  on  dS. 

The  next  note,  d  fourth  line,  has 
the  one  lingering  like  the  low  g.  Un¬ 
like  the  low  g,  however,  the  d  has  a 
tendency  to  be  dull  and/or  flat  on 
some  clarinets.  If  the  defect  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  one  consult  a  competent  repair¬ 
man  who  may  consider  pads  and  tone 
holes.  Improper  pad  alignment  may 
be  detrimental  to  good  tone.  Norm¬ 
ally,  the  public  school  student  will 
not  be  concerned  with  such  specific 
matters.  Still  if  the  difficulty  is  pro¬ 
nounced  it  is  good  to  know  where  the 
trouble  may  be.  Reed,  embouchure, 
and  listening  can  always  help  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  better  tone.  The  trills  d-e 
and  d-Eb  are  obvious — only  one  fin¬ 
gering  for  each.  (There  are  some 
models  that  permit  another  d-Eb  trill 
— these  with  the  left  hand  alternate 
Eb). 

DS  is  a  pretty  fair  tone;  it  has  one 
fingering  like  low  gt.  The  trill  dS-e 
may  be  played  in  the  usual  way  or  by 
merely  lifting  the  fourth  finger  (over 
third  hole  right  hand).  Again,  the 
trill  dS-eS  (Eb-f)  besides  trilling  in 
the  usual  manner  would  be  more  eas¬ 
ily  done  by  trilling  only  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers. 

Alternate  Plagarlags 

Part  2 — Bb,  Eb  F5 

In  last  month’s  column  I  discussed 
the  lack  of  emphasis  given  to  the  al¬ 
ternate  fingerings.  Though  most  texts 
do  offer  material  for  either  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  fingers  most  of  them  simply  do  not 
mention  “Alternate  Fingerings”!  To¬ 
day’s  discussion  continues  with  some 
rather  important  alternates.  Low  Eb, 
first  line,  (and  consequently  high  Bb- 
above  staff)  has  several  fingerings, 
each  of  which  is  important  in  its  own 
right. 


I 

a.)  o 


-  ‘'lo  4)o  X)» 

Examples  a.  and  b.  are  good  tones 


A  French  Mode  Product 
with  Grade  A  Cone! 


DERU  REEDS  are  most  dependable! 
Try  a  DERU  .  .  .  and  convince  yourself. 


Graded  in  5  Strengths 

H.  Chiron  Co.,  Inc 


1650  Rroadway 


REPRESENTATIVE  WANTED  FOR  U.S.A 


Swiss  manufacturer  of  great  capacity  of 
Reeds  for  clarinet  and  saxophone 

wonts  to  contact  reliable  firm  or  representative,  able  to  build  up  the  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  or  to  tale  over  the  sole  representation  for  large  sections  of  U.S.A.  Well  intro¬ 
duced  applicants  ask  for  particulars,  eiport-wholesale  prices  and  samples. 


A.  KUENG, 

ZeyghausgatM  20,  ST>GALL,  Switsarlaad. 


DON'T  LET  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRE 
Notice  the  date  on  your  mailing  wrapper 
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YOU'LL  BE  AMAZED 
AT  ITS  REMARKABLY 
LOW  PRICE' 


INSTRUMENTS  Of  QUALITY 

BY  ONE  family 

FOR  FOUR  GENERATIONS 


PIANOS 


USED  IN  HUNDREDS  OF 
SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES 
AND  CONSERVATORIES 


and  may  be  used  for  the  trill  (d-E^;) 
or  in  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales. 
Example  c.  would  be  used  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage: 


Chosen  for  its  beautiful 

singing  tone  quality  by... 

Rosemary  Clooney 

for  her  own  home 
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Here  is  where  Example  d.  might  be 
employed: 


The  trill  g-b  would  use  Example  e. 


J^ReacK  CRESCENDO 


These  fingerings  hold  true  for  the 
high  Bb  above  the  staff. 

Now  Bb,  third  line,  has  two  finger¬ 
ings.  The  first,  thumb  on  register  key 
and  left  hand  on  a-key  is  well  known. 
The  second,  however,  should  also  be 
(Turn  to  Page  60) 


In  her  studio  work,  and  in  personal  appearances, 

Rosemary  Clooney  has  sung  to  the  accompani- 

ment  of  many  different  pianos.  Hearing  them  all 

in  action,  her  final  choice  for  her  own  home  is 

Jesse  French!  See  why.  Inspect  and  play  the  new 

Jesse  French  Crescendo.  Let  your  dealer  explain  mJaUmUmm 

its  many  outstanding  quality  features . . .  and  the 

convenient  budget  terms  which  will  put  this  new 

value  triumph  in  your  home,  now! 

St*  your  «/tsst  FrtncA  <^to/tr.  or  wr/ft  ^or  ^rtt  *'P/ono  Focts”  BookM  to  Dopt,  H-t12 

JESSE  FRENCH  t  SONS  PIANO  DIV.  •  H.  A  A.  SELMER  INC.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Piano  Teaehin$ 

Can  Be  Creative 

(Starts  on  Page  18) 


as  much  time  as  running  into  prob¬ 
lems  unheeded.  What  is  sadder  than 
the  feeling  that  we  have  contributed 
to  a  child’s  decision,  “No  music  foe 
me!”  Parents  want  a  teacher  with  a 
nlan  so  well  organized  and  so  cor¬ 
rect  that  the  required  self  discipline 
is  a  natural  result.  Many  a  parent 
places  the  whole  responsibility  with 
a  teacher  (until  they  learn  their 
part). 

What  of  the  school  months?  Keep 
the  students  busy  with  projects  and 
something  that  places  a  natural  limit 
on  the  time  for  finishing  same.  This 
is  planned,  of  course,  according  to 
the  student’s  capacity.  The  moods  and 
colors  of  the  seasons  give  great  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  imaginative  teacher 
to  vary  her  approach.  Even  the  old 
monotonous  scales  can  be  taught  in 
many  ways  which  will  be  fun.  Try 
this  one  in  groups  or  private  work. 
Be  sure  an  understanding  of  half  and 
whole  steps  is  pictured  on  the  key¬ 
board,  heard  by  the  mind,  and  felt 
kinaesthetically.  Then  proceed  to 
build  the  tetrachord  in  this  manner: 
The  month  of  October  represents  to 
most  youngsters  the  Hallowe’en 
mood.  Play  and  sing  on  the  same  two- 
tone  half  step,  “Half  steps  sing  at 
Hallowe’en.”  Use  all  combinations  of 
fingerings  and  half  steps.  Analyze  the 
rhythm  and  make  up  Hallowe’en 
sounds  on  half  steps.  You  can  even 
introduce  the  spelling  of  chromatic 
and  diatonic  steps.  Sing  on  the  same 
two-tone  whole  steps  in  November, 
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“Pilgrims  took  the  whole  step  here.” 
Be  sure  this  is  played  and  sung  with 
proper  accentuation — dramatize  the 
spirit.  In  December,  combine  two 
whole  steps  and  sing,  “Christ  was 
born,  Christmas  day,  let  us  give,  and 
be  gay.”  This  is  played  on  the  same 
three  notes  (c,  d,  e)  in  four  registers 
with  the  same  fingers.  Be  sure  this 
i.  is  shaded  and  transposed  (around  the 
circle  of  chromatically).  Use  other 
finger  combinations.  In  January, 
t  “Happy  New  Year,  sing  it  with  cheer 
(two  whole  steps  and  a  half).”  In 
February,  “Valentines  are  gay.  I’ll 
j  send  some  today.”  By  now  we  have 

I  the  first  five  tones  of  the  scale  and 
can  build  a  major  triad.  We  can  make 
up  pieces  and  exercises,  written  work, 
and  combine  two  tetrachords  for  the 
'  complete  scale  with  this  as  a  back- 
t  ground — and  it  has  been  fun. 

E  Can  we  always  entertain  our  stu- 
'  dents  and  still  develop  within  the  stu- 

Ident  the  necessary  work  habits? 
Somewhere  along  the  line,  a  student 
must  develop  a  feeling  for  the  thrill 
F  of  making  his  own  contribution  to 
*  our  “great  art.”  Students  must  de- 

Ivelop  musical  legs  that  will  support 
them  by  being  willing  to  work.  At 
periods,  we  must  supply  a  challenge 
which  will  result  in  real  progress  and 
r  a  sure  proof  of  the  rewards  of  effort. 
[  Could  students  (and  teachers)  real- 
^  ize  that  they  are  working  for  a  crea- 
P  tive  life,  they  would  be  and  know 
I  themselves  to  be  especially  blest! 
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Western  Slope  3rd 
t  Annual  Band  Clinie 


to 


(Starts  on  Page  28) 

high  schools  participate  in  this  clinic 
and  two  clinic  bands  are  organized 
of  150  members  each.  £lach  band 
highlights  their  activities  with  a  full 
dress  concert  the  night  of  the  clinic. 
Motion  pictures  and  recordings  of 
colleges  and  university  bands  are 
seen  and  played  for  the  students,  and 
a  seminar  for  band  directors  is  held 
during  the  afternoon. 

This  clinic  draws  from  600  to  800 
students,  and  those  not  participating 
have  the  advantage  of  observing  all 
the  procedures,  therefore,  giving 
everyone  the  educational  value  they 
so  rightly  deserve. 

Mr.  Harold  L.  Hillyer,  Director  of 
Music  at  Montrose  County  High 
School,  Montrose,  Colorado  is  Clinic 
Chairman,  and  the  Symphonic  Band 
of  Montrose  High  School  is  the  host 
band. 

Enclosed  is  a  picture  of  the  host 
band  and  of  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Rush. 
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Oar  Director 
Harold  L  Hlllyor 

Mr.  Hillyer  is  a  former  student  of 
the  three  men  that  have  been  guest 
conductors  at  the  Annual  Band  clinic 
held  in  Montrose,  Colorado. 

Mr.  Hillyer  attended  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  the  University  of 


Wichita,  Wichita,  Kansas,  graduating 
with  a  Bachelors  of  Music  Education 
degree  from  the  University  of  Wich¬ 
ita.  He  received  his  Masters  degree  in 
Music  from  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  and  is  now  completing  his 
work  for  the  Doctors  degree  in  music 
at  the  University  of  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

The  host  band  (Montrose  Sym¬ 
phonic  Band)  has  been  a  constant 
first  division  winner  for  many  years, 
receiving  first  divisions  in  Concert 
playing.  Marching,  and  Sight-Read¬ 
ing. 

THis  is  Harold  Hillyer’s  third  year 
at  Montrose  County  High  School, 
having  replaced  his  father  Mr.  Loyde 
Hillyer  who  retired  from  the  teaching 
profession  three  years  ago. 

Guard  Republican  Band 
Scores  Hit  on  Tour 

(Starts  on  Page  29) 

munity  Concerts  Association. 

Nov.  14 — Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico. 
Community  Concerts  Association. 

Nov.  16 — Liberal,  Kansas.  Com¬ 
munity  Concerts  Association. 

Nov.  1 7 — Dodge  City,  Kansas.  Com¬ 
munity  Concerts  Association. 

Nov.  18 — Topeka,  Kansas.  Commun¬ 
ity  Concerts  Association. 

Nov.  20 — Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois.  Com¬ 
munity  Concerts  Association. 

Nov.  21 — Kohler,  Wisconsin.  Kohler 
Foundation. 

Nov.  22 — Elmhurst,  Illinois.  Com¬ 
munity  Concerts  Association. 

Nov.  23 — East  Lansing,  Michigan. 
Michigan  State  College. 

Nov.  24 — Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  | 
Community  Concerts  Association. 

Nov.  25 — Petoskey,  Michigan.  Com-  ; 
munity  Concerts  Association.  | 

Nov.  27 — Jackson,  Michigan.  Com-  i 
munity  Concerts  Association. 

Nov.  28 — Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  ' 
Community  Concerts  Association. 

Nov.  30 — Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  | 
University  Musical  Society.  i 

Dec.  1 — Akron,  Ohio.  Tuesday  Mus-  | 
ical  Club. 

Dec.  2 — Defiance,  Ohio.  Commun-  j 
ity  Concerts  Association.  j 

Dec.  3 — Youngstown,  Ohio.  Mon-  i 
day  Musical  Club.  ! 

Dec.  5 — Buffalo,  New  York.  Zorah  i 
B.  Berry. 

Dec.  7 — Hamilton,  New  York.  Col¬ 
gate  University. 

Dec.  8 — Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia  Forum. 

Dec.  9 — Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  i 
Community  Concerts  Association.  i 

Dec.  10 — Norwalk,  Connecticut. 
Community  Concerts  Association. 

Dec.  11 — Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Boston  Symphony. 

Dec.  13 — New  York,  New  York. 
Carnegie  Hall  Concert. 

Write  or  call  the  various  associa¬ 
tions  or  clubs  who  are  sponsoring  the 
band  at  the  different  cities  for  tickets 
and  reservations. 


#  To  help  the  school  musician, 
the  Kimball  Studio  Vertical 
piano  is  recommended  as  ideal 
for  the  Music  Department’s 
every  day  classroom  use,  and  to 
accompany  students  on  their 
instruments.  Its  fine  Kimball 
tone,  extra  long  strings,  direct- 
blow  action,  balanced  even 
tension  scale,  and  the  famous 
Kimball  Life-crowned  Tone- 
board  ?>,  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  features  of  this  durable, 
fine  piano — many  of  them  ex- 
clusive  only  in  the  Kimball. 

Kimball  pianos  have  heen 
used  constantly  in  more  schools 
.  .  .  for  more  years  .  .  .  than  any 
other  fine  piano. 

See  your  Kimball  dealer 
or  write  for  details. 


W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO. 

31  EAST  JACKSON  BLVD. 
CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 
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My  Major  is  Piano  but  making  my 
Minor  that  of  arranging  for  both 
Band  and  Orchestra.  For  weeks  I 
have  been  studying  various  band 
scores  including  individual  parts  for 
flutes  and  piccolos.  Right  at  this  very 
moment  I  have  before  me  a  march 
for  band,  and  the  piccolo  part — writ¬ 
ten  in  key  of  G — calls  for  Piccolo  in 
E  flat.  When  compared  to  the  Bass  or 
Oboe  part — which  is  written  in  the 
key  of  A  flat — one  would  naturally 
suppose  that  this  piccolo  part  should 
be  written  in  the  key  of  F,  the  same 
as  the  parts  for  E  flat  clarinets,  E 
flat  horns,  Alto  clarinet  and  saxo¬ 
phones.  Also  here  is  an  Alto  flute 
part  written  in  the  key  of  D  flat. 
All  this  conglomeration  of  keys  is 
most  confusing,  and  I  shall  be  ever 
thankful  to  you  if  you  will  help  me 
to  understand  it.  Russel  Jordan,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  P.  S.  Is  there  such  a  thing 
as  a  Bass  Flute  and  an  E  flat  Flute 
that  can  be  used  to  play  E  flat  clari¬ 
net  parts  with  no  transposition? 


Bv  Rex  Elton  Fair 


The  state  of  confusion  that  seems 
to  be  yours  is  easily  understood;  and 
we  are  most  happy  to  clear  up  all  of 
this  puzzling  situation  for  you.  The 
flute  most  commonly  used — as  you 
very  well  know — is  a  C  instrument. 
When — a  long  time  ago — the  C  pic¬ 
colo  was  created,  it  was  called  a  D 
piccolo  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
had  no  low  C  or  CS  keys  as  did  the 
flute.  For  this  reason  it  was  errone¬ 
ously  called  a  D  piccolo.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  many  piccolo  players  had 
much  difficulty  in  playing  in  such 
.  keys  as  those  from  four  to  five  or  six 
flats,  the  piccolo  in  D  flat  was  manu¬ 
factured.  And  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  instrument’s  D  sounded  E  flat, 
it  was  called  the  E  flat  piccolo.  Just 
why  this  false  name  has  successively 
existed  over  such  a  long  period  of 
time,  we  do  not  know.  Note:  Pub¬ 
lishers,  please  keep  this  in  mind, 
and  call  the  piccolo  sounding  a  half 


step  higher  than  the  one  in  C,  the  D 
flat  piccolo,  or  “Piccolo  in  D  flat.” 
Time  was,  when  most  band  scores 
included  a  part  for  the  D  flat  Flute, 
but  as  time  goes  on,  these  parts  are 
getting  fewer.  ’There  are  few  D  flat 
flutes  being  made  today,  and  justly 
so.  Any  well  schooled  flutist  can  play 
in  all  the  keys,  including  those  of 
five,  six  or  seven  flats  or  sharps.  The 
one  excuse  for  the  continuation  of 
publishing  parts  for — and  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of — the  D  flat  piccolo,  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that:  Most 
piccolos  are  “temperamental  tricky 
little  devils.”  Note:  This  quotation 
comes  from  the  late  Georges  Bar- 
rere,  who  was  the  greatest  flutist  of 
us  all.  Due  to  the  truthfulness  of  this 
quotation,  most  piccolos  require 
changes  in  fingering  for  certain  tones 
tKat  may  vary  considerably  from 
those  used  on  the  flute.  Most  all 
piccolo  solos  written  to  be  played 
with  band  accompaniment,  are  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  D  flat,  and  in  the  keys 
of  C,  G  or  D.  Many  times  your  col¬ 
umnist  has  played  these  popular  solos 
on  a  C  piccolo,  in  keys  of  D  flat,  A 
flat  or  E  flat,  with  such  fine  bands  as 
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Conway,  Mollenhauer,  Pryor  and 
Sousa,  but  almost  as  many  times, 
he  felt  his  blood  pressure  going  up 
and  up.  Long  live  the  D  flat  piccolo, 
for  band  use. 

Flat*  la  i  Sat 

Mr.  Jordan  has  asked  about  this 
flute  that  may  be  used  to  play  the 
E  flat  clarinet  parts  without  the  need 
,  of  transposition.  Yes,  there  is  such 
a  flute  manufactured,  but  we  believe 
L  only  by  special  order,  by  our  Amer- 
I  ican  flute  makers.  We  believe  that  the 
[  great  John  Phillip  Sousa  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  this 
instrument.  Always,  he  recognized 
the  importance  of  parts  given  the  E 
flat  clarinets  in  most  all  band  scores, 

I  but  more  often  than  not,  he  was  dis¬ 
appointed  because  of  the  inability  of 
;  the  average  E  flat  clarinet  player  to 
I  produce  tonal  quality,  as  to  color  and 
intonation,  that  was  pleasing  to  him. 
As  a  result  of  these  disappointments, 

I  he  decided  to  use  the  flute  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  E  flat  clarinet.  It  was 
then  and  there,  that  a  few  of  our 
I  most  enterprising  flute  manufacturers 
1  brought  out  the  E  flat  flute.  Formerly 
it  had  been  manufactured  in  France, 
I  and  was  called  the  Terz  flute.  Terz 
means  “a  third  higher”  but  to  be 
I  more  explicit,  should  mean  a  minor 

}  third  higher.  However  all  this  may 

^  be:  Many  flutists  in  the  “early  days  of 
I  Sousa”  invested  in  the  newly  bom 
A  E  flat  flutes  so  that  they  might  join 
as  the  famous  Sousa  band.  Later  on,  it 
was  discovered  that  all  eflflcient  flut¬ 
ists  who  had  studied  piano,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  were  familiar  with  the 
reading  of  the  bass  clef,  could  read 
the  E  flat  clarinet  parts  as  that  of 
the  Bass  clef,  with  no  transposition 
necessary,  except  for  a  few  acciden¬ 
tals.  Please  see  our  column  in  the 
School  Musician  as  of  the  June  1953 
issue,  headed  Pianoforte. 

4lte  Plata 

The  Alto  flute  is  usually  built  in 
the  key  of  G.  That  is  to  say  that  C 
on  this  instrument  sounds  G.  Only 
recently  we  had  an  alto  flute  sent 
us  for  overhauling  that  was  made  in 
England,  and  it  was  in  the  key  of  F. 

toss  Plata 

The  bass  flute  is  ordinarily  built 
in  the  key  of  C  and  sounds  an  octave 
lower  than  the  regular  C  flute.  Ac- 
I  cording  to  our  careful  testing  of  bass 


flutes  the  Albisiphone  is  the  finest 
to  be  had.  In  some  future  issue  of 
the  School  Musician  we  hope  to  go 
into  detail  as  regarding  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  these  latter  mentioned  instru¬ 
ments. 


A  Concert  in  the  Rain 

(Continued  from  Page  38  J 

SODY 

4.  RIENZI— OVERTURE  by  WAG¬ 

NER 

Intermission — 10  minutes 

Part  If 

5.  HIS  HONOR— MARCH  by  HEN¬ 

RY  FILLMORE 

6.  VOCAL— IF  I  DON’T  LOVE  YOU 

7.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ACT  III  of 

LOHENGRIN  by  WAGNER 

8.  SO  IN  LOVE  (A  BAND  SPE¬ 

CIAL) 

9.  ON  THE  SQUARE— MARCH  by 

PANELLA 

10.  NATIONAL  EMBLEM— MARCH 

by  BAGLEY 

I  sat  there  breathless,  thrilled. 
Nothing  entered  my  mind  or  heart 
except  the  touching,  whirling  music. 
When  the  concert  was  completed  and 
the  hangar  empty;  and  just  the  warm 
glow  of  the  exit  lights,  I  still  sat  in 
the  same  seat,  half  sleeping.  Or  was 
it  dreaming? 

It  came  to  me  that  music  was  close¬ 
ly  related  to  God.  By  that  I  mean  that 
it  can  be  a  cultural  pathway  to  a 
better  understanding  of  good.  Were 
Tschaikowsky,  Bach,  Handel,  Sibelius 
the  tools  through  which  God  gave  us 
the  greatest  in  music?  The  inspira¬ 
tion? 

I  Anally  got  up  and  walked  out,  the 
thoughts  of  good  and  idealistic  things 
intertwined  themselves  with  the 
dreamy,  heavenly  music.  Each  note  a 
stimulant  to  something  higher,  never 
reaching  a  climax. 

It  had  stopped  raining,  the  moon 
shed  its  cold  light  in  bright  glory, 
huge  billows  of  clouds  softened  the 
sky.  And  I  walked  through  the  windy 
field  with  singing  heart;  yes,  even 
chocked  with  emotion  .  .  . 

I  wish  to  dedicate  this  story  to 
Bandmaster  Lester  A.  Skornicka, 
West  High  School,  Green  Bay,  Wis¬ 
consin,  for  his  inspiration  and  un¬ 
selfish  help.  .  .  .  Garry  W.  Longrie. 


TO  CURRENT  MUSIC 
PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

A  detailed  subject  guide  to 
over  100  music  periodicals 
Designed  for  quick 
reference  as  well  as 
intensive  research 
Makes  current  periodical 
literature  readily 
available  to  musicologists, 
librarians,  educators 
and  students 

ANNUAL  CUMULATIONS 

•  IMT  (308  pages)  . . . . . $12.50 

•  ITSO  (4li  pages)  .  25.00 

a  1951  (505  pages)  . . . . .  25.00 

•  1952  (in  process)  . . .  25.00 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

Including  12  monthly  issues 
and  cloth-bound  annual 
cumulation  . . . . . .  $125.00 

INFORMATION  SERVICE. 

to  West  Warren  •  Detroit  1,  Michigan 


*  Amateurs 

*  Professionals 

*  Concert  Masters 

All  Prefer- 

KAPLAN  STRINGS 

Kaplan  Strings  are  precision 
made  and  highly  polished  by 
foremost  scientific  methods  — 
assuring  you  of  perfect  tone 
quality  and  longer  use. 

The  next  time  you  buy  strings 
for  violin,  viola,  cello  or  harp, 
ask  for  and  insist  upon  Kaplan 
Strings  . . . 

On  sale  in  all  better  quality 
music  stores. 

KAPLAN  MUSICAL  STRING  CO. 

Dept.  SM  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
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By  Angelo  La  Mariana 


It  is  agreed  that  the  greatest  service 
of  all  music  education  is  to  provide 
enjoyable  experiences  to  all  children. 
We  are  thinking  usually  in  terms  of 
the  participating  child,  but  as  I  see  it, 
we  can  do  further  service  by  sharing 
such  musical  experiences  with  those 
children  who  do  not  actively  share 
in  this  experience  (commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “listeners”).  This  serves 
a  twofold  purpose;  it  is  a  motivation 
for  the  player  to  have  an  audience, 
and  it  stimulates  the  passive  child  to 
either  a  desire  to  play  or  at  least  to 
enjoy  music  as  a  listener. 

There  are  many  opportunities  to  do 
this.  Any  assembly,  chapel  service, 
holiday  (Thanksgiving,  Christmas)  or 
special  school  function  can  be  an  oc- 
cision  for  sharing  our  music.  You  will 
And  those  in  charge  of  such  programs 
are  usually  grateful  to  have  music  for 
the  occasion  and  after  a  while  the 
feeling  that  music  is  a  real  part  of 
everyday  living  replaces  the  rather 
old  idea  of  one  or  two  yearly  concerts 
by  the  school  orchestra. 

Here  at  Western  in  past  years,  we 
have  had  small  ensembles  play 
Christmas  Carols  in  the  hall  between 
classes — (No  expense  need  be  in¬ 
volved,  we  have  used  regular  song 
books  with  the  violins  reading  So¬ 
prano  and  Alto  parts.  Violist  the 
tenor,  which  only  requires  a  little 
practice  and  the  Cello  and  String 
Bass  the  bass  line). 

Since  we  are  reviewing  Christmas 
music  in  this  Issue,  the  thought  oc¬ 
curs  that  we  can  give  our  young  stu¬ 
dents  a  very  real  Christmas  present 
by  organizing  sdme  small  ensembles 
to  perform  not  only  during  the  holi¬ 
days  (BOTH  at  school  and  at  home) 
but  by  encouraging  them  to  continue 
to  play  together  the  year  ’round,  and 
thus  enjoy  the  really  fine  musical  ex¬ 
periences  of  ensemble  playing. 

for  String  Orcfcatfro 

Twenty-five  Christmas  Carols  ar¬ 
ranged  and  edited  by  Irma  Clarke. 
Pub.  Boston  Music  Co.  Parts  30c — 
Piano  60c.  Organized  for  String  En¬ 
sembles.  3  Violins,  Viola,  Violoncello. 

The  Holy  Boy — Carol  of  Nativity — 
Ireland.  Pub.  Boosey  &  Hawks. 

Fourteen  Familiar  Christmas  Car¬ 
ols — Arranged  by  Fyffe.  Pub.  Oliver 
Ditson. 

A  Dream  of  Christmas — Ketelby — 
Published  by  Belwin. 

A  Christmas  Fantasie — Arranged 
Grossman.  Pub.  Ludwig  Music. 

A  Christmas  Overture — E.  Palmer, 


S«fld  oil  quattiont  direct  to  Anoolo 
La  Mariano,  Wattarn  Michigan  Cal- 
laga  of  Educotion,  Kalomaioo,  Mich. 


Pub.  Stainer  &  Bell.  Available  Gal¬ 
axy. 

Concerto  Grosso  No.  8,  “Christmas 
Concerto,”  A.  Corelli  (1653-1712) 
Pub.  Associated  Music — Score  $1.25, 
set  of  parts  $3.15,  Piano  75c,  Extra 
strings  30c,  (Substitute  Violin  3  is 
provided  for  Viola).  2  Solo  Violins, 
Solo  Cello  and  Strings.  First  violins 
use  3rd  position,  the  2nd  Violins  and 
Viola  may  be  played  entirely  in  the 
1st  position.  The  Cellos  will  need  the 
3rd  position — the  string  bass  the  4th 
position. 

Christmas  Concerto  —  Francesco 
Manfredini  (1688-17 — )  Pub.  C.  F. 
Kahnt  Available  Associated  or  Mc¬ 
Ginnis  &  Marx  Pub.  408  2nd  Ave., 
N.  Y.  10,  N.  Y.— Score  $1.75,  Set  of 
Parts  $4.15,  Strings  45c.  For  two  solo 
violins,  strings  and  organ  or  piano. 
Violin  parts  include  3rd  position. 
Viola  and  Cello  entirely  in  1st  Posi¬ 
tion.  The  Bass  includes  the  3rd  Posi¬ 
tion. 

Christmas  Concerto  Opus  No.  8-^ 
Guiseppe  Torelli  (1660-1708).  Pub. 
C.  F.  Kahnt — Available  Associated  or 
McGinnis  and  Marx.  Score  $1.75,  Set 
of  Parts  $3.90,  Extra  Strings  45c.  For 
2  Solo  Violins,  strings,  organ  or  piano. 
Violin  parts  include  3rd  position. 
Viola  and  Bass  entirely  in  1st  posi¬ 
tion.  Cello  includes  2nd  position. 

Weihnachten  Opus  145,  No.  3 — Max 
Reger,  Available  Associated  Music- 
Score  $1.00,  Set  of  Parts  $1.50,  Extra 
strings  30c. 

Pastoral  Symphony  from  the  Mes¬ 
siah — Handel.  Pub.  Carl  Fischer  and 
Associated  and  others. 

Pastoral  Symphony  and  Prelude— 
Christmas  Oratorio — Bach,  Available 
Associated  Music. 

Violin  Ensomblos 

Holy  Night  and  Adeste  Fideles— 
Arranged  for  4  Violins  and  Piano  in 
the  1st  position  by  C.  Mollenhauer. 
Pub.  by  J.  J.  Robbins  &  Sons. 

Fiddlers  Three — Arranged  by  Hen¬ 
ri  Wehrmann,  Pub.  by  G.  Schirmer, 
Inc.  Score  and  one  set  of  parts  $1.00, 
extra  parts  20c.  Ten  pieces  for  3  vio¬ 
lins  playable  in  the  1st  position.  For 
moderately  advanced  1st  position 
players.  Contains  Pastorale  from  Con¬ 
certo  Grosso  No.  8  by  Corelli,  Pas¬ 
torale  Symphony — Messiah  by  Han¬ 
del  and  others  which  would  be  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  season. 
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For  Orckostra 

Christmas  Carol — (Fantasy)  ar¬ 
ranged  -by  Sophin.  Pub.  by  Mills. 

A  Merry  Christmas — Franghiser — 
Pub.  by  Belwin. 

Santa  Claus  Is  Coming  to  Town — 
Arranged  by  M.  J.  Issaac — Pub.  by 
Leo  Feist— Set  A— $4.00,  B— $5.50,  C 
— $7.00.  All  include  1st  violin  in  1st 
position  (Optional)  and  3rd  Violin 
(Viola)  Optional  Sax  Parts  and  full 
reeds  and  brass  parts. 

Orckestro  amd  Ckoms 

Christmas-Tide  by  R.  Bourdon. 
Pub.  by  Harold  Flammer.  Full  Or¬ 
chestra  $3.00.  Extra  parts  20c.  Vocal 
score  30c.  A  Medley  of  well  known 
Christmas  Carols  with  Orchestra  or 
Piano  Accompaniment  or  Orchestra 
alone.  For  mixed  voices  S.A.T.B.  or 
S.A.B.  or  Women’s  Voices  S.S.A. 
Suitable  for  Community  Singing  with 
Orchestra. 

Carol  Fantasy — Norman  Lockwood. 
Pub.  by  Associated  Music.  Vocal  Score 
$1.50  includes  piano  or  organ  with 
optional  trumpet  and  timpani.  Full 
score  and  parts  on  rental  from  the 
publishers.  The  orchestra  used  is  that 
of  the  original  Messiah  instrumenta¬ 
tion — 2  Oboes,  2  Trumpets,  Timpani 
and  strings.  Chorus  S.A.T.B.B.  Suit¬ 
able  for  Massed  Choirs  and  large  fes¬ 
tivals.  Includes — “Deck  the  Halls”, 
“We  Three  Kings,”  “O  Tannenbaum” 
among  others. 

for  College  Orckestro  I  On  Mootoll 

Christmas  Festival  Overture — Uhr- 
anian  Noel)  by  Nicolai  Berezowski — 
Available  Associated  Music.  Duration 
8  Minutes. 

Weihnachten — “Christmas”  by  Jar- 
omir  Weinberger — Available  Associ¬ 
ated  Music.  Duration  20  Minutes.  Full 
orchestra  plus  2  Harps,  Celesta,  Piano 
and  Organ. 

Overture  in  Olden  Style  on  French 
Noels  by  Philip  James.  Available  C.  C. 
Birchard. 

On  Christmas  Night — A  Quodlibet 
on  Christmas  Tunes  by  R.  Vaughan 
Williams.  Available  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press. 

This  review  of  Christmas  numbers 
was  requested  and  to  make  it  more 
complete  we  have  reviewed  again  a 
few  numbers  covered  in  past  columns 
for  the  benefit  of  our  new  readers. 
Most  of  you  specified  an  interest  in 
music  for  strings  as  well  as  orchestra 
suitable  for  the  Holiday  period.  We 
hope  from  among  those  listed  each 
will  find  his  needs  covered.  See  you 
in  December. 
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Lyon  A  Healy  carefully  selects  all  string 
instruments  for  correct  measurement  and 
good  tonal  quality  .  .  .  for  these  are  the 
factors  that  instill  confidence  in  beginners. 
And  inspired  students  mean  string  success  for 
you!  We  hove  complete  selections  of  the 
better  grade  domestic  and  foreign-made 
string  instruments  in  all  price  ranges  ...  a 
complete  imported  outfit  for  as  low  as  $45. 

Mr.  Otto  Lepperl,  Lyon  t  Healy  Siring  Depcnlmenl 
Manager,  will  be  happy  to  help  or  advise  an  any 
tiring  problems  you  may  have,  just  write  or  call. 
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Writs  for  our  sow 
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up  of  business  and  professional  men 
of  the  community.  "This  organization 
gives  freely  of  its  time  and  annually 
sponsors  a  March  of  Dimes  benefit. 
Mr.  Tetley  is  also  Director  of  the 
Choir  for  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Butler. 

Responsible  for  the  photography 
accompanying  this  article  is  Eddie 
Catron,  last  year’s  graduating  Bari¬ 
tone  Saxophone  player. 

Following  is  an  exact  reprint  of  a 
note  received  by  Mr.  Tetley  on  Au¬ 
gust  11th  after  completion  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  room  project  and  a  special  show¬ 
ing  to  the  Board  of  Education. 


Butler,  Mo. 

Aug.  10-53 

Dear  Bill: 

The  Board  of  Education  wishes  to 
thank  you  for  the  splendid  job  just 
completed  on  our  music  room  at  the 
high  school.  It  is  truly  a  thing  of 
beauty,  and  we  realize  that  yours  was 
a  labor  of  love.  We  could  never  pay 
you  for  the  extra  hours  and  the  pains¬ 
taking  manner  in  which  the  work  was 
done — so — we  just  commend  you  most 
highly  for  “Service  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty,”  and  hope  that  you 
will  be  repaid  by  convenience  and 
class  response.  Please  thank  Lorene 
for  her  help — and  may  the  “Great 
Musician”  continue  to  bless  your 
lives  as  you  serve  so  splendidly. 

Sincerely, 

Pauline  Underwood 
Sec.  Board  of  Education 
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From  Shack  to  Shrine 

(Starts  on  Page  16) 

provements  will  be  Venetian  blinds 
and  music  room  chairs.  He  thinks  the 
Band  will  probably  complete  financ¬ 
ing  these  projects  this  next  year. 

In  addition  to  his  many  activities 
in  the  school  music  department  “Bill” 
Tetley  is  director  of  the  Butler  Men’s 
Chorus,  of  some  forty  members,  made 
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It  will  not  be  too  long  before  the 
Christmas  holiday  season  arrives 
and  we  should  be  thinking  along 
the  lines  of  preparation,  or  shall 
we  just  simply  say  “Pre  Christ¬ 
mas.”  This  of  course  involves  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  work 
and  we  should  begin  thinking  things 
over  before  we  find  ourselves  short. 

We  of  the  DOUBLE  REED  family 
certainly  have  our  part  to  do  in 
both  band  and  orchestra  activities 
of  our  school  or  community.  This 
is  a  part  of  our  obligation  to  our¬ 
selves.  However,  it  doesn’t  com¬ 
pletely  fill  the  bill.  We  should  be 
thinking  further  ahead.  Personally, 

I  am  thinking  of  small  combina¬ 
tions  such  as  quartets,  quintets, 
trios,  duets,  etc.,  outside  of  our  reg¬ 
ular  work.  To  me  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  schoolings  we  can  have. 

Form  yourself  a  quartet,  quintet, 
or  what  have  you — and  you  will 
enjoy  it  as  well  as  making  it  pay 
dividends  in  personal  performance 
on  your  respective  instrument. 

The  traditional  woodwind  quar¬ 
tet  is,  of  course,  composed  of  Flute, 
Oboe,  Clarinet  and  Bassoon.  Add  a 
French  Horn  to  this  combination 
and  you  have  the  traditional  quin¬ 
tet.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  material 
written  for  these  combinations. 

Am  certain  your  Band  Director 
or  Private  Teacher  can  and  will 
help  you  along  this  line  because 
they  well  know  the  value  of  small 
ensemble  playing. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  con¬ 
fine  our  woodwind  ensembles  to 
the  traditional  instrumentations. 
There  are  many  of  my  former  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  now  Band  Directors 
or  Private  Teachfers  who  inform  me 
that  they  have  a  quartet  which  is 
composed  of  Two  Oboes  and  Two 
Bassoons.  This  certainly  makes  a 
fine  combination.  For  the  schools 
that  have  two  Oboes  and  two  Bas¬ 
soons  it  certainly  gives  these  play¬ 
ers  an  opportunity  to  balance  them¬ 
selves,  so  to  speak. 

As  an  illustration  let  us  consider 
the  Oboe  for  a  moment.  We  all  well 
know  that  the  Oboe  CAN  BE  played 
I  to  have  a  VERY  PENETRATING 
sound.  It  also  can  be  made  to 
■  SOUND  VERY  PLAINTIVE.  BEAU- 
!  TIFUL  and  SWEET.  My  point  is 
1  this — when  Oboists  practice  or  play 
in  pairs  they  must  learn  to  balance 
I  their  sounds.  This  is  also  timely  ad- 
1  vice  for  Bassoonists. 

The  Bassoon  is  sometimes  refer¬ 
red  to  as  the  clown  of  the  orches- 
I  tra.  It  is  very  capable  of  excellent 
!  independent  effects.  It  is  often  used 


Sand  oil  quaitions  diract  to  Bob 
Organ,  Woodwind  Studio,  ISI2  Stout 
St.,  Danvor  2,  Colorado. 


for  comical  or  grotesque  effects.  As 
an  example,  it  is  so  used  in  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  “Pastoral  Symphony,”  also 
in  the  overture  to  “Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream”  by  Mendelssohn. 

I  remember  in  playing  the  current 
show  “South  Pacific”  there  is  'a 
“Call  of  the  Wiles”  sounded  by  the 
Bassoon  that  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  parts  of  the  music  in  the 
show.  Again,  the  point  is  this— 
when  players  of  any  instrument, 
work  or  practice  in  pairs,  they  learn 
to  produce  their  sounds  similarly. 

Personally,  I  have  maintained  a 
very  definite  practice  in  teaching 
— just  as  soon  as  my  young  stu¬ 
dents  are  able  to  produce  a  good 
sound  and  can  play  reasonably  in 
tune,  I  then  play  a  great  deal  with 
them  both  in  unison  and  in  duets 
and  very  often  in  ensembles.  This  of 
course  serves  many  purposes —  1) 
they  learn  to  match  their  sound  with 
mine;  2)  they  learn  to  balance  vol¬ 
ume;  3)  they  listen  to  their  tuning; 

4)  they  better  effect  their  nuances; 

5)  they  learn  to  match  phrasings, 
etc.  This  in  general  is  the  value 
of  small  ensemble  playing  regard¬ 
less  of  instrumentation.  Again,  let 
me  say  “it  pays  dividends  in  instru¬ 
mental  performance.”  Your  Band 
Director  or  Private  Teacher  can 
help  you  choose  adequate  materials 
for  this  purpose. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  while  we 
are  thinking  Pre  Christmas.  When 
Saint  Nick  comes  riding  through  the 
wintry  skies  with  his  traditional 
reindeer  or  his  new  jet  propelled 
plane:  Choruses,  church  groups, 
etc.,  will  be  in  full  rehearsal  with 
cantatas  and  the  well  loved  Christ¬ 
mas  carols  from  many  lands.  Why 
not  let  the  DOUBLE  REEDS  get  in 
on  the  program. 

Take  your  hymn  book  or  Christ¬ 
mas  carol  book — should  you  not 
have  one  consult  your  Council  of 
Churches,  they  will  surely  have 
some — Get  your  Oboes  and  Bassoons 
in  a  group  and  divide  the  parts  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  Oboes  can  divide 
the  treble  clef  parts  and  the  Bas¬ 
soons  can  divide  the  bass  clef  parts. 
In  this  manner  you  will  have  full 
harmony  and  you  will  find  that  it  is 
fun  to  do. 

Have  one  more  suggestion  which 
I  believe  to  be  of  importance  at  this 
time.  Most  of  us  have  been  playing 
for  our  good  old  Foot  Ball  games. 
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We  have  probably  enhanced  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  games  greatly  by 
demonstrating  our  half-time  shows 
and  maneuvers,  etc.  This  is  all  a 
part  of  our  school  activities  and 
we  wouldn’t  miss  doing  it  for  any- 
thing — However,  it  is  hard  on  our 
instruments,  especially  the  wood¬ 
winds. 

Some  of  our  maneuvers  have  been 
done  in  extremely  hot  weather, 
some  in  wet  and  damp  or  even  rainy 
spells,  other  times  quite  dusty. 
These  various  weather  conditions 
all  have  an  effect  upon  the  playing 
condition  of  our  instrument.  We 
suddenly  find  our  instrument  with 
a  lot  of  dry  pads;  some  of  them 
perhaps  very  hard;  some  parts  of 
the  mechanism  full  of  dirt  and  dust; 
the  tone  holes  full  of  dust,  etc.  This 
does  happen  when  we  are  on  the 
field  or  even  while  playing  in  your 
grand  stand. 

I  play  an  open  air  Band  season 
at  our  beautiful  City  Park  here  in 
Denver  through  the  summer  and  it 
often  happens  there  too. 

The  result  is  this — A  hard  dry 
pad  will  not  cover  properly  and 
consequently  there  is  a  leak  in  our 
instrument  which  causes  it  to  play 
hard  or  not  at  all.  The  dust  or  dirt 
that  accumulates  through  the  keys, 
etc.,  surely  doesn’t  lend  to  good  ac¬ 
tion  which  is  so  necesary  for  good 
mechanical  technic. 

All  in  all — when  our  Foot  Ball 
season  is  over,  we  should  see  to  it 
that  our  instrument  is  in  good  me¬ 
chanical  repair  so  that  we  may  be 
in  a  position  to  better  produce  what 
may  be  expected  of  us  musically. 
So  long  for  now.  See  you  next  month. 

The  Band  Stand 

(Starts  on  Page  14) 

gories  for  which  manuscripts  may  be 
entered  are:  1.  Solos  or  ensembles 
for  Woodwinds;  2.  Solos  or  ensembles 
for  Brasswinds;  3.  Solos  or  ensembles 
for  Percussion;  4.  Solos  or  ensembles 
for  a  mixture  of  these  first  three. 

From  the  large  number  of  entries 
last  year  three  first  rate  compositions 
were  chosen  and  are  now  being 
published.  The  chairman  of  this 
NACWPII  committee  is  Dr.  Sanford 
Helm,  School  of  Music,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
Manuscripts  may  be  sent  to  him  im¬ 
mediately  for  this  year’s  competition. 
A  committee  of  recognized  composers 
serve  as  a  panel  of  judges. 

The  NACWPII  will  hold  a  session 
at  the  Music  Educators  National  Con¬ 
ference  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  March 
26-31,  1954,  where  these  winning 
compositions  will  be  performed. 
Cooperation  of  CBDNA  is  requested. 

1954  Ohio  laiareollagiaia 
load  faifival  at  Obarlfa  Coffaga 

The  1954  Ohio  Intercollegiate  Band 
Festival  will  meet  this  school  year 
at  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  April  3-4.  The 


festival  was  held  last  year  at  Kent 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Roy  D.  Metcalf, 
Director  of  Bands,  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  with  Thor  Johnson,  Conductor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  as  Guest  Conductor.  This  year’s 
festival  will  be  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Arthur  L.  Williams,  Director 
of  Bands  at  Oberlin  College.  Ohio 
college  band  directors  are  asked  to 
save  these  two  days  and  plan  to  send 
your  top  musicians.  1954  marks  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
this  intercollegiate  band  festival,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  for  it  was  in  the 
spring  of  1929  that  Mr.  Williams  in¬ 
vited  the  college  bands  of  Ohio  to 
come  to  Oberlin  to  play  as  a  massed 
band  in  conjunction  with  the  Ohio 
Conference  Track  and  Field  Meet. 
Watch  for  further  information! 

Calliag  All  Origlaal  foacf  MaanterlpU! 

Now  is  the  time  to  beg,  borrow 
(or  steal  if  necessary)  all  the  original 
band  manuscripts  you  can  locate  so 
that  they  may  be  scheduled  for  hear¬ 
ing  at  the  coming  Division  meetings 
of  the  CBDNA.  The  top  number  from 
each  of  the  six  national  divisions 
will  be  scheduled  for  performance 
at  the  1954  CBDNA  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  December  17-18,  1954.  So  now 
is  the  time  for  all  college  band  di¬ 
rectors  to  come  to  the  aid  of  CBDNA 
and  the  entire  band  world  by  send¬ 
ing  scores  and  parts  to  the  following 
men:  EASTERN:  Andrew  McMullan, 
University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs, 
Conn.  NORTH  CENTRAL:  Arthur  L. 
Williams,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  NORTHWESTERN:  L.  Rhodes 
Lewis,  Eastern  Oregon  College,  La- 
Grange,  Oregon.  CALIFORNIA- 
WESTERN:  James  E.  Berdahl,  U.  of 
California,  Berkeley  4,  California. 
SOUTHWESTERN:  James  Neilson, 
Oklahoma  City  Univ.,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.  SOUTHERN:  C.  B.  Hunt, 
Jr.,  Geo.  Peabody  College  for  Teach¬ 
ers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Leonard  Smith  Receives 

Key  to  City  of  Toledo 


Leonard  B.  Smith  was  presented 
v/ith  a  “Key  to  the  City  of  Toledo” 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  recent  ap¬ 
pearance  there  as  guest  conductor  of 
the  Toledo  Civic  Band.  Mayor  Lloyd 
E.  Roulet  made  the  presentation. 
Toledo  has  bestowed  this  honor  upon 
only  two  other  persons  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment  field — Joe  E.  Brown  and 
their  own  Danny  Thomas. 


Sprained  Hand  Leads  To 
1st  In  Nat.  Organ  Contest 

If  Joyce  Gilstrap  hadn’t  sprained 
her  hand  practicing  piano,  she  might 
not  have  won  a  national  contest  for 
student  organists. 

But  the  young  (just  turned  20) 
University  of  Texas  music  student 
did  both.  She  practiced  pedals  while 
her  hand  healed,  changed  her  major 
from  piano  to  organ,  and  won  fiii^t 
place  in  the  organ  division  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
Student  Auditions. 
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The  new  1953-1954  edition  of  the 
RCA  Victor  Educational  Record  Cat¬ 
alogue  is  now  off  the  press.  It  can 
be  obtained  from  most  any  music 
store,  or  by  sending  10c  to  the  RCA 
Victor  Division,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 
This  record  bibliography  is  a  great 
aid  to  music  teachers.  The  recordings 
are  broken  down  into  many  types 
such  as  Recordings  to  accompany  “A 
Singing  School”  series  of  music  text 
books,  folk  dance  records,  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  orchestra,  etc.  The  re¬ 
cordings  are  graded  for  age  and  ac¬ 
tivity. 


Saiid  «ll  quattioni  diract  to  Robort  F. 
FrMland,  Holix  High  SchMl,  Lo 
Mom,  Colifornlo. 


Music  of  the  Arab  People  (Morocco, 

Algiers  &  Tunisia) - Volume  2. 

Teraia  Orchestra  of  Algiers.  One 
10  inch  LP  record.  Esoteric  tym¬ 
pany  SES2003,  $4.85. 

Another  important  release  for  the 
school  music  class.  Popular  Arab 
folk  songs  with  instrumental  ac¬ 
companiment  are  included  in  this 
second  volume.  The  contents  in¬ 
clude:  Ahdetli  Warda,  Uotaaref 

Men  Elihabek,  Bir  Ish  Tamal  Haa- 
vash,  Dalamouni  Habbi.  A  splendid 
recording.  Recommended. 

Gershwin:  Concerto  in  F.  Leonard  Pen- 
nario,  piano,  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by 
William  Steinberg.  One  12  inch  disc, 
(^pitol  long  play,  P.2819.  $5.70. 
Here  is  a  fine  recording  of  this 
ever  popular  Gershwin  work.  Leon¬ 
ard  Pennario,  a  true  artist,  plays 
beautifully.  Steinberg  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Orchestra  perform  with  a 
skill  that  places  it  high  in  the  roster 


•  Ths  Craddock  ■andiman 
.  .  .  ovallabla  without 
charga  to  wiparintandantc, 
principals,  bond  directors 
and  purchasing  conunit- 
taos.  It's  chooc-full  of 
practical  original  uniform 
design  idaosl 


Recordinss 

SLNDAY  BAND  CONCERT.  The  Cities 
Service  Band  of  America  conducted 
by  Paul  I.jivalle.  One  longplay  re¬ 
cording,  10  inch  disc,  RCA  Victor, 
LPM  3120,  $3.00. 

A  new  band  recording  is  always 
welcome.  This  is  a  fine  recording 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  many. 
Since  its  first  broadcast  on  June  4, 
1948,  this  virtuoso  group  has  at¬ 
tracted  countless  admirers  of  band 
techniques  and  its  musical  results. 
The  fine  excellence  and  brilliance 
of  this  musical  organization  make 
it  an  example  for  all  bands  to  fol¬ 
low.  Director  Lavalle  has  selected 
a  fine  rounded  band  program.  The 
following  are  included  on  this  LP 
disc:  Spirit  of  Freedom  March  by 
Kent  Cooper;  The  Carnival  of  Ven¬ 
ice  by  J.  B.  Arban  with  trumpet 
solo  by  James  Burke;  Dixie,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Daniel  Decatur  Emmett; 
The  Ballyhoo  March  by  Paul  La¬ 
valle;  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket; 
United  Press  March  by  Paul  La¬ 
valle;  Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird 
with  piccolo  soHj  by  John  Fulton 
and  Bib  Joe  the  Tuba  by  Director 
Lavalle  with  Joe  Tarto,  first  tuba 
player  with  the  Band  of  America. 
Highly  recommended. 

There  WaM  a  Little  Tree  (Ameriran 
FoIkKongM  for  Children).  Shep  Gi- 
nanden,  vocal  and  guitar.  One  10 
inch  LP  disc.  Elektra  LP-EkI  7. 
$4.45. 

A  fine  collection  of  folk  songs  for 
children  of  all  ages.  Excellent  for 
use  in  the  grades  and  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  music  class.  The  following  songs 
are  included:  There  Was  a  Little  Tree, 
I  Went  Up  on  the  Mountain  Top, 
The  Monkey’s  Wedding,  Billie  Boy, 
I  Brought  Me  a  Cat,  Froggie  Went 
a  Courting,  Oh  But  I  Won’t  Have 
Him,  Ground  Hog,  Who  Will  Shoe 
My  Pretty  Little  Foot,  and  The 
Mare.  The  recording  is  of  excep¬ 
tional  quality. 


CRADDOCK  BUILDING  •  KANS'AS  CITY,  MO. 


Proudly 


Expartly  d«ilgn«d;  fk* 
choic*  of  many  bands 
100%  wool  or  fino  cotton 
fabrics 

Taltorod  by  craftsman  wHk 
long  niporionca 
At  lowest  pricos  loss  o 
school  discount 
Ono  of  tho  largest  stocb 
of  accossorlns  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  for  immediote 
shipment 


There’s  nolhiiiK  (|uile 
the  e<|Ulil  of  hiirniony  . . . 
in  |>erfurnian('e  and 
in  apiM>ii ranee.  Bunds 
uiiiformrtl  the  .M-L  way 
have  that  h.'irniunisMts 
apiieuranee.  That’g 
b'  cauw*  they  gel 
top-notch  gty^g, 
qnaiity  and  fit,  and 
because  each  uniform 

is  CI.'HTOM-TAILOREO. 
You’ll  hr  inlrmlrH  in  our 
nrw  ranor  of  fabrir*  irotirn 
rfrluMtrrly  for  um  . . . 
rtprrially  prrparrd  for  hand 
ouljilling.  A  Irlirr  or 
potlrard  vill  bring  full 
driailt,  trilh  m'airhrt. 


Materials 
Parade  Hats 
Plumes 
Pom  Poms 
Rain  Coats 
Sashes 
Satin 
Seguins 
Shakos 

Shirts  (Uniform) 
Shirts  (Tuxedo) 
Shoulder  Knots 
Socks 
Spots 

Suit  Hangers 

Suspenders 

Sweaters 

TosmIs 

Ties 

Trimmings 
Walking  Cones 


Radges 
Bonners 
Batons 
Belts 
Boots 
Braids 
Buckles 
Buttons 
Boutonniers 
Cops 

Cop  Cords  B  Covers 
Capes — Cope  Frogs 
Chevrons 
Citation  Cords 
Emblems 
Epaulettes 
Flogs — Holders 
Fringe 
doves 
Lettering 
Linings 

Satisfactory  teress  orroeyed 

LOUIS  G.  BAINE  &  SON 

220  S.  State  StrMt 
Cliica9e  4,  llliaois 


November,  I9S3 
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^^^r/ECHHEIMER 


THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 

America's  foremost  Uniform  Makers 
CINCINNATI  7,  OHIO 


of  our  best  orchestras.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

Xi-gentine  Folkeongn,  Sung  by  Oc¬ 
tavio  Corvalan.  Folkways  Records. 
Ixsngplaying  disc  No.  FP-810. 
Christmas  music,  the  epic  story, 
and  the  Gate  are  included  in  this 
album.  English  translations  of  the 
songs  included.  Reproduction  is 
good,  balance  fair. 

Villa-Lobos:  Nonetto:  for  Flute,  Oboe, 
Clarinet,  Saxophone,  Bassoon,  Harp, 
Celesta,  Battery  and  mixed  chorus. 
.S<>cond  side:  Villa-lx>bos:  Quatour, 
for  Flute,  Celesta,  Alto  Saxophone 
and  women's  Voices.  The  Roger 
Wagner  Chorale  and  the  Concert 
Arts  Players  conducted  by  Mr.  Wag¬ 
ner.  One  12-in.  disc,  Capitol  Rec¬ 
ord  P-8191,  $5.70. 

The  music  of  Brazil’s  Heitor  Villa- 
Lobos  is  in  great  favor  with  the 
American  People.  This  “Nonetto”  is 
a  musical  tour  of  Brazil  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  wild  celebration,  snatches 
of  song,  a  glimpse  of  street  life  and 
so  on.  Not  really  easy  to  listen,  yet 
so  much  vitality  that  it  is  delightful. 
The  “Quatour”  is  a  quieter  piece, 
more  song  like  and  beautiful.  The 
voice  work  is  confined  to  vocalizing, 
no  words.  A  striking  and  necessary 
effect.  Both  performance  and  repro¬ 
duction  of  each  selection  are  excel¬ 
lent.  Highly  recommended. 

Haydn:  Die  Jahreszeiten  (“The  Sea- 
Hons”).  Sung  in  German.  Elf  ride 
TroUchel,  soprano;  Walter  Ludwig, 
tenor;  Josef  Greindl,  bass;  RIAS 
Chamber  Choir;  Choir  of  St.  Hed- 
wig's  Cathedral  and  RIAS  Symphony 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Ferenee 
Friray.  Three  12-in.  records  in  al¬ 
bum.  Decca  DX  123.  $17.55. 

A  great  performance.  Truly  an 
outstanding  production.  The  third 
recording  on  long  play  and  by  far 
the  best.  Solo  and  choral  singing 
among  the  best  recorded.  Ferenee 
Fricay’s  direction  is  sensitive  and 
inspired.  Complete  German-English 
text  included  with  very  fine  notes 
by  Irving  Kolodin.  Most  highly 
recommended. 

Prokofieff:  A  Summer  Day  Suite,  Op 
65b.  Kabalevsky:  The  Comedians, 
Op  26.  Dvorak:  The  Water  Sprite, 
Op.  107.  Orchestra  of  Radio  Berlin 
Adolf  Fritz  Gnhl,  Arthur  Bother 
and  Gerald  Wiesenhutter  conduct¬ 
ing.  One  12-in.  disc  Urania  7082, 
$5.95. 

Three  compositions  designed  for 
youthful  audiences.  The  Prokofieff 
suite  consists  of  seven  little  piano 
pieces  orchestrated  by  the  composer 
in  1941.  The  Kabalevsky  music  was 
written  as  incidental  music  for  a 
children’s  play  by  Daniel.  Its  ten 
movements  are  delightful  mood 
pieces.  The  Dvorak  is  one  of  three 
symphonic  poems  inspired  by  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Slavonic  folk  poems. 
Recommended. 


or*  NOT  •xpcadabl*  bat  MUST  b*  o  teaad  oad  lasting  iavastmaat 

YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  EVANS'  UNIFORMS 
built  on 

QUALITY  •  SERVICE  •  REPUTATION 
for  almost  100  years  are  Dependable  Uniforms 

DAD  AND  GRANDDAD  WORE  THEM 
Wkaa  writing  for  cotaiog  No.  90 
piooto  montion  motorioi,  ceiort  and  quantity  dosirod 

GEORGE  EVANS  A  COMPANY,  INC. 

tinen  1860 

132  North  5th  Stroat  Pbiladalphia  6,  Pa. 


BANDS 

ORCHESTRAS 
DRUM  CORPS 
MAJORETTES 


.  .  .  CUSTOM-STYLED  FOR  SCHOOLS 
DEMANDING  TOP-FLICHT  DESIGN 
COMBINED  WITH  SUPERIOR 
QUALITY  OF  MATERIALS 
AND  WORKMANSHIP 


Since  1895 
uniforms  tailored  by 
Ed:  V.  Price  i  Co. 
hove  been  nationally 
acclainted  for  smart, 
distinctive  appearance 
and  durable 
construction. 

Our  tong  esperlence 
and  superior  facilities 
insure  service  and 
sallsfacflon. 


A  PIUS  FEATURE 
worth  investigating  is 
the  exclusive  Stanbury 
Year-To-Year  Fitting 
Plan. 


Write  for 

Samples  and  Catalog 


New  style  folder  with 
BBSn^V  all  details  ttsailed  on 

STANBURY  A  COMPANY 

720  DELAWARE  KANeAS  CITY  5,  MO. 


ED.V.  PRICES  CO. 


d;  the 
»andt 
COttOB 


Potroniie  the  Uniform 
manufacturers  that  ad¬ 
vertise  in  this  magaiine. 


The  most  complete  and 
finest  selection  of  styles 
and  all-wool  Fabrics  in 
the  U.S.A. 

Why  worry  about  de¬ 
tails  let  our  experts  help 
plan  your  new  Uniforms. 
We  have  had  over  70 
years  of  experience. 
Swank  style,  correct  fit, 
prompt  delivery,  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

Write  for  colorfully  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalog,  sample 
fabrics  and  prices.  No 
obligation. 


Made  of  KOROSEAL.; 
unsurpassed  for  beauty 
and  durability.  Won’t 
crack,  peel,  curl;  won’t 
scratch  or  smudge; 
wipes  clean  with  a 
damp  cloth.  Three 
styles  in  Bright  White 
or  Gold.  Uncondition¬ 
ally  guaranteed.  Order 
a  sample  today! 


Sm  IrtWR,  3.S0 
Girrisai,  2.30 
Vokt  Belt,  1.IS 


At  your  supplier’s,  or  order  direct 


Mnxir  Stories.  Six  filmstrips,  in  color. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  E. 
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TO  *BP  P*a  WITH  TW 
r  UVANONC  STAWUM  W 

out  NATION’S  FHKST  lANOS 

S/i^/lf  Kook  /Jo.  460 
^Hpr  available  without  charge  to 

BAND  MIKTOtS 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTNATOBS 
W  DUHCMASINO  COMMimiS 

NATIONAUr  UKOGNIZtD  AS  AN 
AUTHOUirr  ON  HNt  DESIGNING,  AND 
K>«  SOUND  /MANUFACTURING  MACTKXS 

Deffloulin  Bros.  &  Co. 

1070  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 
ORBENVIllI,  ILLINOIS 


BAND  UNIFORMS 


Math  to  Ordor 
I  Uniforms  for  AU 
Organizatioiu 

70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application  >' 

PETTIBONE  BROS.  MFG.  CO 

iaiic—i  a.  ciMiMD2,ofeii 


UNIFORMS 

for 

BANDS 

and 

ORCHESTRAS 

T*N  n  what  yoa  bav*  la 
aiaO.  mmO  w«  will  sabaiH 
■N  MCMsary  sbaLcIws. 

MARCUS  RUBEN.  INC. 

Our  S3rd  Yuor 
Harold  J.  D'Ancona,  Frot. 
Do^.  O.  MS  S.  Stoto  Stroot 
Chieoso  S,  IIHooit 


CHEVRONS 

Wool  Felt  —  Any  Color 
Army  or  West  Point  Style 
U.  S.  and  School  Rags 

Write  tor  Priceo 

F.  R.  BEEMER 

31T02  CarHoo  Road,  Boy  VllloEO.  Ohio 


for  The  Latest  Up  To 
The  Minute  News, 
Read  The  SM  From 
Cover  To  Cover 


Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11.  Michigan. 
t4.75  each. 

Six  fUmstrips,  in  full  color,  tell 
the  stories  which  inspired  com¬ 
posers  to  write  some  of  our  best 
music.  This  music  appeals  to  chil¬ 
dren  and  is  widely  used  for  music 
appreciation  in  classrooms.  The  pic¬ 
tures,  visualizing  the  story  back¬ 
grounds,  lead  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  music.  Colorfully,  each  story  is 
presented  in  harmony  with  the  na¬ 
tionality  and  theme  of  the  music. 
Ideal  for  the  elementary  school  pro¬ 
gram.  The  group  consists  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  filmstrips:  Peter  and  the 
Wolf,  Hansel  and  Gretel,  The  Nut¬ 
cracker,  Peer  Gynt,  The  Firebird, 
and  The  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice. 
Music  stories,  182  frames  of  lighted 
pictures  in  color.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

Films 

‘‘British:  Are  They  Artistic?”  One  21 
min.  16mm  sound  film,  hlack  and 
white.  ’The  British  Information  Serv¬ 
ice,  30  Rockefeller  Plaaa,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y.  Purchase  price  tSS.OO. 
Rental  price  $2.50. 

How  the  British  have  been  asking 
for  more  books,  better  plays  and 
films,  and  more  ballet  and  opera 
since  the  last  war.  Examples  from 
Albert  Herrin,  Adam  Zero  and  oth- 


THEY  HEARD  THE  ANGELS  SING: 
A  religious  sound  16mm  film  in 
color  or  black  and  white.  Rental  or 
sale.  Presented  by  the  monks  of 
Mount  Angel,  St.  Benedict,  Ore.,  in 
association  with  the  Clune  Studios, 
5358  Melrose  Ave.,  Hollywood  38. 
Calif. 

Presents  Gregorian  chants  by  the 
Mount  Angel  Seminary  choir,  in¬ 
cluding  a  camera  visit  of  the  Abbey, 
a  solemn  pontifical  Mass,  and  the 
history  of  the  Abbey.  A  reverent' 
mood  is  created  and  the  music  is 
outstanding,  a  rare  experience  in 
beauty. 

The  Clarinet  Corner 

(Continued  from  page  50) 
known;  hold  left  hand  on  a-key  but 
put  right  hand  on  second  right  hand 
side  key  from  top.  The  trill  a-B(>  can 
now  be  easily  played  and  what  is 
more  this  Bb  is  usually  a  clear  tone. 

Besides  the  ordinary  low  b-natural 
(or  top  line  f$) 


which  is  good  for  scale  work  or  the 
trill  b-c  or  b-cJ  there  is  the  fork  b- 
natural: 


This  fingering  would  be  useful 
thus: 


Next  month  some  of  the  alternate 
fingerings  in  the  high  notes. 

Now  Music  Keviews 

Trio  in  Bb  for  three  clarinets — by 
Benedetto  Carulli  (edited  by  Belli- 
son).  $2.00.  G.  Ricordi,  1951. 

In  continuing  the  discussion  of 
Simeon  Bellison’s  arrangements  and 
editions  for  Ricordi  we  come  to  the 
second  of  his  clarinet  trios.  A  third 
trio,  that  of  F.  T.  Blatt,  remains  for 
us  to  investigate. 

Carulli,  bom  1707,  was  a  famous 
Italian  clarinetist.  An  influential 
teacher,  Carulli  is  the  composer  of 
many  works  for  woodwinds. 

The  Trio  is  in  four  movements:  Al¬ 
legro  Moderato,  Andante,  (concert 
Eb).  Menuetto  (Presto)  and  trio 
(concert  Bb-Eb),  and  Rondo  (Vi¬ 
vace).  The  first  clarinet  is  given  most 
of  the  technical  work  in  the  first 
movement-arpeggio  tonguing,  etc., 
but  all  lays  well.  The  theme  of  the 
Andante  starts  in  the  second  clarinet. 
Interpretive  possibilities  are  appar¬ 
ent  in  this  movement.  Particular 
playing  will  be  necessary  in  the 
Presto  Minuet.  Good  finger  technique 
will  make  the  Rondo  effective;  here 
most  of  the  fast  passages  are  in  the 
first  part. 

Find  three  fairly  good  players  and 
they  will  have  fun  with  this  Grade 
4-5  material. 

•  *  • 

Trio  in  Eb  for  three  Clarinets — F. 
T.  Blatt  (edited  by  Bellison)  $1.50. 
G.  Ricordi,  1951. 

I  wish  these  trios  were  published 
with  score.  As  clear  and  concise  as 
these  editions  are  they  need  the  score 
for  the  teacher  or  director  who  is  to 
coach  the  students. 

Blatt,  born  1783  in  Prague,  was  a 
teacher  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Prague.  His  many  compositions  in¬ 
clude  a  method  for  clarinet. 

The  Blatt  Trio  is  in  the  general 
style  of  the  Carulli  and  Muller.  As 
can  be  seen  these  three  clarinetists 
lived  about  the  same  time.  All  three 
were  excellent  performers,  influen¬ 
tial  teachers,  and  prolific  writers.  It 
is  to  be  expected,  then,  that  florid 
passages  of  virtuoso  calibre  should 
dot  their  allegro  movements. 

Unlike  the  other  two,  the  Blatt  Trio 
has  three  movements:  Allegro,  Ada¬ 
gio,  and  Rondo.  In  this  trio,  perhaps 
more  than  in  the  others,  the  first  clari¬ 
net  dominates.  The  sixteenth  pas¬ 
sages  of  arpeggio  and  scalewise  na¬ 
ture  in  the  first  movement  are  given 
almost  wholly  to  the  first  clarinet. 
Even  in  the  Adagio  (%)  the  second 
and  third  parts  are  more  like  accom- 
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paniments.  A  discrepancy  in  printing 
must  have  occurred  in  the  second 
movement  for  each  of  the  parts  has 
a  different  tempo  indication.  Offhand 
I  would  be  inclined  to  accept  Adagio 
as  the  indication.  The  6/8  Rondo  con¬ 
tains  four  lines  slurred  sixteenths  and 
a  cadenza  for  the  first  clarinet. 
Throughout,  the  first  clarinet  has  the 
challenging  passages.  A  useful  work 
of  Grade  4-5  material. 

Niggets  of  Nows 

Mr.  A1  Gallodoro’s  recent  appear¬ 
ance  over  ABC-TV’s  Opera  vs  Jazz 
(Aug.  24)  was  quite  interesting.  Mr. 
Gallodoro  is  an  artist  and  sound  tech¬ 
nician.  His  clarinet  rendition  of  the 
Chopin  Fantasie  Impromptu  in  CS 
minor  was  exciting.  Then,  on  alto  sax 
and  accompanied  by  a  sextet  (2  al¬ 
tos,  2  tenors,  1  baritone,  1  bass),  Mr. 
G  played  a  pop  tune.  The  sextet  can 
be  an  interesting  media  of  expression 
and  probably  warrants  additional  in¬ 
vestigation. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Eric  Simon,  a  contributor  to 
our  current  analyses  project,  spent  a 
part  of  the  summer  in  Prades  where 
he  participated  in  the  Cassals  festival. 
Harold  Freeman,  who  contributed  to 
the  materials  survey,  was  an  honor¬ 
ary  judge  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
this  summer. 
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Top  brass  confer  at  Brigham  Young 
University  (Provo,  Utah)  fifteenth 
onnual  Summer  Music  Festival — 
Three  of  the  outstanding  band  men 
of  the  country,  Norman  J.  Hunt, 
former  director  of  Bonds  at  BYU  now 
holding  that  same  position  at  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  College  at  Sacramento; 
Hyrum  "Hy"  Lommers,  of  University 
of  Southern  Californio,  Westlake 
College  of  Music,  and  American 
Operatic  Laboratory  faculties;  and 
far  right — Bernard  Fitzgerald,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Texas  Con¬ 
cert  Band;  confer  with  Dr.  Leon 
Oallin,  second  from  right,  former 
member  of  the  USC  music  faculty, 
now  director  of  composition  at  the 
Provo  school,  whose  works  have  been 
widely  performed  by  major  musical 
organizations  throughout  the  country 
— and  broadcast  over  all  major 
radio  networks. 


- FREE 
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MAILING  LISTS 

Muxic  Stort*,  Collage*,  High  School*,  Camp*, 
Club*  and  Many  Other*. 

ALL  LISTS  ON  PLATES 

WE  CHARGE  ONLY 
FOR  ADDRESSING 

100%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Catalog  on  Request 


48-01  42nd  St.,  Long  Island  City  4,  N.  Y* 
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You  Heard  the  BAND  OF  AMERICA  Preview  It 

NOW  YOU  CAN  BUY  IT 

e  new  dynamic  concert  marcfi 

The  School  Musician 


(The  ofRciai  march  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  magazine) 

Composed  by  WILLIAM  H.  BEEBE  and  CHRISTOPHER  PAUL 
Arranged  by  William  H.  Beebe 

Here  is  a  concert  march  that  has  a  completely  new  and  fresh  treatment.  Starting  with  an  introduction  that 
sounds  like  the  title  music  to  a  great  motion  picture,  it  moves  into  a  simple  first  strain  that  depicts  the  first 
few  years  ability  of  a  typical  school  musician.  Next  comes  a  robust  introduction  to  the  trio  that  reminds  one 
of  marching  feet.  The  melody  and  words  of  the  trio  are  so  melodious  and  simple  that  students  will  be  sing¬ 
ing  and  whistling  it  after  the  first  few  rehearsals.  A  lead  back  strain  is  pompous  and  dynamic,  and  then 
comes  the  final  strain  that  will  delight  the  trumpet  and  trombone  section  as  they  may  optionally  go  to  the  front 
of  the  stage  to  render  the  thrilling  fanfare  counter  strain.  The  march  closes  with  a  production  ending  that 
will  thrill  any  audience  whether  it  be  large  or  small.  This  march  can  be  mastered  by  class  C,  B,  or  A  bands. 
It  is  wonderful  for  football  field  shows. 

Full  Band  $2.75  — Symphanic  Band  $3.50  — Extra  Parts  20c 

Order  today  from  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  or 

Educotianal  Music  Service*  Inc.*  136  W.  46tli  St.*  New  Yark  19*  N.  Y. 
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UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


BARGAINS  1 1  Double  or  single  tuxedo  suits,  also 
full  dress,  including  vest  $20.00.  White  formal 
doublebreasted  shawl  collar  coats  now  $6.00.  Tuxe¬ 
do  trousers  cleaned,  pressed,  all  sizes,  excellent 
condition,  $4.00,  $6.00.  Shirts  $2.00,  ties  $1.00, 
boutonniere  50c,  gloves  $1.00.  White  orchestra 
coats,  peak  lapels,  doubldireasted  $4.00.  Forty  land 
coats,  blue,  $100.00,  band  caps,  blue,  $2.00,  red  caps, 
new.  $3.00.  4R  blue,  red  capes,  32  caps,  bargain, 
$100.00.  Derby  hats,  black,  red,  $3.00.  Forty  white 
coats,  $75.00.  Blue  orchestra  coats,  shawls,  $8.00. 
Majorette  costumes,  $5.00,  Shakos,  $4.00.  Bundle 
clown  odds,  ends,  $7.00,  red  wigs,  $4.00.  Chorus 
costumes,  female  wigs,  minstrels,  curtains,  cos¬ 
tumes.  Free  Lists.  A1  Wallace,  2453  N.  Halsted, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

FOR  SALE  -Royal  blue  and  white,  all  wool 
gabardine  uniforms,  in  assorted  sizes.  53  military 
coats,  curds  and  insignias,  white  Sam  Browne 
belts,  54  caps,  50  trousers,  5  blue  and  white 
majorette  outfits.  Any  reasonable  offer  consid¬ 
ered.  Write  to  Mr.  Don  Hall,  Director  of  In¬ 
strumental  Music,  High  flchool,  (tooding.  Idaho. 


SO  BAND  UNIFORMS,  blue  whipcord  trimmed 
with  gray,  oversea  caps,  white  director’s  uniform, 
extra  trousers,  white  spats.  We  need  the  storage 
space-  you  can  get  them  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
Write  Washington  High  School  Band,  Washing¬ 
ton,  North  Carolina.  They  are  in  good  condition, 
dry  cleaned  and  ready  for  use. 

FIFTY  UNIFORMS,  assorted  sizes  for  High 
School  hand.  All  wool  whipcord,  scarlet  coat  with 
black  trim  and  belt,  black  trousers  with  scarlet 
stripe,  scarlet  and  black  Pershing  style  caps.  Good 
condition.  Any  reasonable  offer  accepted.  R.  H.  S. 
Band  Boosters’  Club,  1088  New  Brunswich  Ave., 
Rahway,  N.  J. 

60-65  NEW  UNIFORM  COATS -^-never  lieen 
worn,  gray  serge  trimmed  in  reil.  double  breasted 
navy  officer’s  style.  Beautifully  tailored,  excep¬ 
tional  buy.  Sample  sent  u|>on  request.  Write  Box 
518,  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  28  East  Jack 
son  Blvd.,  Chicago  4.  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE:  70  red  and  white  uniforms  with 
white  trousers,  hats,  pom  poms,  white  belts.  50  cot¬ 
ton  and  rest  wool,  also  70  prs.  troupers  all  wool, 
3  years  old.  Sell  all  for  $500.00.  Contact  James 
Welch,  Band  Director,  Jacksonville  High  School, 
Jacksonville,  Illinois. 


UNIFORMS.  Used,  fine  condition.  Standard  style 
and  colors  easy  to  match.  Write  us  before  you  buy. 
Suite  604,  220  South  State  St.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clanneu,  dutes,  oboes,  bassoon*, 
French  boms,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clanneu,  sousapbones,  pic¬ 
colo*,  alto  boms — (need  SU  sousapbones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  lor  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transponation  charges.  Adelson's 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave..  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

SCHOOL  BANDS  EQUIPPED  .  .  .  Schools 
buying  on  quotations  or  bids.  Write  today.  Unique 
new  rental  plan,  bonus  club,  school  budget  plan, 
band  recruiting  manual,  movies.  Free  educational 
aids.  Get  a  certified  rebuilt  instrument  or  a  new 
instrument  at  a  savings.  Thousands  of  instruments 
and  accessories  on  hand,  for  immediate  delivery. 
Try  the  incomparable  New  Besson  and  Boosey  & 
Hawkes  Band  instruments,  and  Edgeware  Clari¬ 
nets.  The  prices  are  reasonable,  the  quality  super¬ 
lative.  Write  for  latest  catalog  and  instruments  on 
10  day  free  approval.  Highest  trade  in  or  cash 
allowance  for  your  old  or  surplus  instruments. 
Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  initni- 
ments.  Just  what  schools  are  looking  for.  Big 
stock  of  sousaphones,  upright  bass  horn,  baritone 
horns,  mellopDones,^  alto  horns,  French  horns, 
saxophones  of  all  kinds,  clarinets,  comets,  tram- 
pets,  trombones,  etc.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrament  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Avenue.  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  comets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instraments  available  for 
rental.  Write  ns  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
Lut.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


Is  Your  Band  Picture 
on  File  in  the  SM  Office? 


REED  MAKING 


REEDS  FOR  OBOE  AND  ENGLISH  HORN. 
Why  not  take  advantage  of  extended  reed  making 
experience  of  Francis  Napolilli,  English  Horn 
soloist,  (Chicago  Symphony  34  years.  Hand  made 
reeds  finished  and  tested  by  Mr.  .Napolilli.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Olioe  or  English  Horn  reeds 
$1.25  each.  Mygatt-Napolilli,  4877  North  Paulina, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

GUARANTEED  OBOE  AND  BASSOON 
REEDS.  Professional  quality.  Oboe  $1.75,  Bas¬ 
soon  $2.00.  51end  stamp  for  complete  woodwind 
catalogue.  Jack  Spratt  Woodwind  Shop,  Old  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 


BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bas¬ 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band,  $1.00  each. 
William  Koch,  105  Galveston  Place,  S.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  24,  D.  C. 


strings 


Band  Directors  Are 
Encourased  to  Ap¬ 
point  Teen-Age  Re¬ 
porters  to  Report 
Their  School's 
Musical  Activities 


NEW 

Classified  Rates 

Minimum  ad  19  worda,  ^3.90  (29c 
each  additional  word);  29  words  (or 
^.90  (20c  each  additional  word); 
or  90  words  for  ^.79  (19c  addi* 
tional  word). 


Rudiments  Win  Contests 


It  you  plan  to  antsr  School  Twirlina  Con¬ 
tests,  you  must  perform  the  series  of  REQUIRED 
RUDIMENTS.  This  book.  "An  Interpretation  of 
the  National  High  School  Competition  Re¬ 
quirements,”  will  show  you  these  rudiments  in 
clear  cut  style. 

Every  beginning  and  advanced  twirler  should 
have  this  book  tor  continuous  study  end  re¬ 
view.  Bob  Roberts,  famous  west  coast  twirler 
and  teacher,  says  "I  use  this  book  for  ell  of 
my  beginning  students  and  teachers." 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY  ^ 
Price  $1.00 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

21  East  Jaektea  llvd.,  Chleofo  4,  III 


Announcing  New 
Back  Issue  Price 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
announces  a  new  policy  on 
the  purchase  of  back  issues. 
Current  month 

issue  . 25c 

1  month  or 
more  old  . 50c 

Address  all  correspondence 
Circulation  Department 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
28  Eett  Jeckson  Bouleverd 
Chicego  4,  Illinois 


